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THE PRIDE OF THE CHEVENIXES. 


[A NOVELETTE.) 


OHAPTER L 


“*GEETRUDE, my dear, stand up, will you!” 

" What for, mamma ?t” 

And Gertrude Chevenix raised her head, snd 
looked across the pretty morning-room, with 
something of satisfaction on her handsome face. 

“That dress does not set properly. I knew fb 
would not. I can see ridges all across the body. 
I really must give up Harbord; ahe does not 
know her business Me 

It is only the way I was ei 
Miss Chevenix sald, and 
to her ledy-mother, to have her dress 
sar ee Dye yo. cinder worth or en oli 

father and brother, who were both present. 

Mr, Chevenix was a tall, aristocratic-looking 


; mamma,” 
the room 
and 




















rbed. 
His eldest son was a reproduction of himself— 
an embodiment of family pride—carrying hie 


contempt for the wor portion of the world 
apes ely etpeee 2 folks looked upon as 


There was something wrong . he 
used to say pathetically, when speaklog of Her. 
bert. He waa painfully low In his testes, and 
terribly vulgar in bis ways, It was better things 
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had ourned out as they had; which meant tha» 
ke and hfy ov had quarretied, and that Herbert 
@hevenix, being a high-spirited young fellow, 
with plenty of common sense in a way— 
his objectionable points notwithstanding—bad 
elected to bid his native land adlea for ashile, 
and go to the Antipodes, where his strength and 
pluck and braine—which latter were with small 
account with his father—would stand him to 
good stead, 

He was jast » good-looking, healthy young 
Eaglishman, strong-limbed snd clear-skinned, 
like his mother, but with more of her father in 
his face than herself, and the Vallerys of Cheme, 
as old a family as the one she had married into, 
had been athletic rather than Intellectual, 

Gertrude Chevenix, the only daughter of the 
honmee, reeembied her father’s family. She had 
all the aristocratic delicacy of feature that was 
so marked in them, ‘but with her younger 
brother's force of character; she hed a will of 
her own, and exercised It, too, when she chose. 


She emiled ab the dieapprobaticn in her father’s | 


face, and the disgust her brother openly ex- 
sed. 


pres 

“ Really, mother!” he eald Janguidly, “you 
might spsre us such detatls, If Gertrade’s gown 
does nos fit les her pat on another ; It Je now for 
you to pull her about os if you were a modiste in 
the execution of your duty !” 

‘ET believe mamma fs a born dressmaker,” 
Gertrude said, with a little laugh. 


“My dear child!” her feather exclaimed in 


horrer, “pray do nob say such things, Ib ts 
terrible te hear your mother co to———" 
“To anyone that fs useful,” the girl eald 
under her breath. “I daresay ib is. I did not 
co e her to anyoue,” she added aloud, “ only 
she has a genius for it. She can tell in a minute 


are anything will de, and Madame Har- 


** That will do, my dear; we do not usually 
talk of sach persons except In the way of baai- 
ness!” and Mr. Chevenix took up his paper 
again with an air of dismissing the subject, 

To him all such people as the fashionable 
modiste were creatures of another sphere—beings 
ereated to minister to hie comforts and wants, 
bub quite out of the pale of humanity as ander- 
ebood by a Chevenix. 

“There’s a coarse strain in Gertrade some- 
where,” Algernon said, laally lifting up his 
golden head and contemplating the exquisite 
shape of his white hands. ‘‘I thought we had 
gob rid of all that clement when Herbert went 
away. Don's ape his waya, there’s a good child ; 
nothing fs such bad form.” 

Gertrude shrugged her shapely shoulders and 
made no auewer, She generally got the worst of 
Yo in any wrangle with Algernon. He was so 
horribly imparrive and statuesque, she was wont 
wo sey to her mother, thouga she used some 
etrovger terms to herself when epesaking of 

hs 

She resembled her second brother in bright 
ability and frank outepokernesa, though al! had 
ween done that could possibly be accomplished to 
make # fashionable young lady of her. 

She was impulstve, a quality which her father 
and elder brother abhorred, and cliafed under the 
restraints of fashionable society in » way that no 
one bat herself covid bave imagined. 

She had been well drilled and bad nisde ber 
début ab Court, attracting no emall attention 
when she kissed Her Majeaty’s hand by her fresh 
yeang beauty and the grace and elegance of her 
coetume, 

She had. spoken truly when she uttered the 
sentiment that had so horrified her father and 
brother—her mother’s taste had arranged her 
dveas on the occasion of the Drawing-Room, and 
tt-was owing to her skilt and care that Gertrade 
waa spoken of as one of the best dressed girls In 
Lendon. 

Mrs. Chevenix had the tact and skill that are 
a fortune toa painstaking modiste, and she was 
hard to please, always, as the dresemakers de- 
clared, finding ont faults that would have passed 

_- muster with anyone else, and insisting on com- 
bivations and -arrangements thar seemed all 
wrong at firet, but invariably turning out the 





very best things that could have been done when 
the effect was tried. 

“You must take that dress off, dear!” she 
said to her daughter. ‘‘ You cannot go to the 
Fentaines in a gown with wrinkles In {t. What 
is the matter, Vere?” she added hastily to her 
— for he had utvered a slight excla- 


metion. 

Mr, Chevenix laid down the trim Httle pink 
sheet so dear to the hearte of one political 
rl and his wife saw that his face was very 


te. 

“ Nothing, I hope, dear,” he said, quietly. “I 
picked up last nighv’s Glode, that was all, and 
read « plece of news in it. You would not under- 
stand is if I were to read it to you ; It has to do 
with the money market.” 

* Oh! then I’m sure I shonldn’t,” Mrs, Che- 
venix replied, with « little laugh. ‘''I slways 
muddle it all up ip my head when it fa read to 
me, Come, Gertrude, we have none too much 


She went off with her daughter to dress for 
a drive, all unconsclous that the news her 
husband had read meant almost rain if fh were 
true, - 

The rumour that a greatCity house was 
“ghaky ” had little meseing for ber, but 1b was 
enough to bring great beads of "pera 

her hasband’s forehead, 

gaa the paper tremble like a leaf in the 


Mr. Cheveniz read and re-read the article, with 
a horrible conviction that every uncomfortable 
word fo ib was trae, thongh the Time: had 
nothing about It that morning, ‘ 

Be had leb this man of bueiaess do almost what 
he liked with the fands at his command, and there 
had been a disagreeable ** tightness ” of late when- 
ever be had applfed to bim for money. ne! 

Fands did sot geem to be so easily available as 
they had been, and there had been an amount of 
evasion when he had hinted at a careful Inspec- 
tion of his accounts that he remembered mncom- 
oe this newspaper 
ar 

Recollections, too, of how often of late he had 
signed his name as director of this or that com- 
pany, aod how many shares fn certain successes 
he purchased at his lawyer's suggestion, 
began te crowd upon him and make him very un- 
easy—money matters were so perplexing and 
unpleasant. ‘ 

Trae, Mowbray had sald something to him not 
long ago about being careful, bat Mowbray was 
his steward, and he bad thought him very imper- 
tinent, He would send for him now, and aecer- 
tain what he meant, 

“ Anything wrong, sir!” his son arked, when 
his mother and sister were ont of hearing. 

“ Everything ; I’m afraid there’s going to be 
a smash up in the City, unless this is a canard 
altogether, and I feel, somehow, that {t ig not.” 

“ And will that mean golng under ?"’ 

"To the very botvom.” 

Algernon Chevenix did not reply. Spoilt child 
of fortune that he was, never having known the 
meaning of an ungratified wish, he could not 
realise what ruin meant, and the magnitude of 
the idea tled his tongue. 

“Talbot Verney admires Gertrude very much,” 
he sald, after a pause; "does that stand for 


nothing ¢” 

" Talbot Vi isa dake’e son,” Mr, Chevenix 
replied, with a er smile, “He may adwire 
her now, with the Chevenix money to enhance 
her charms, but he will hardly bestow his pros- 
pective etrawberry-leaves on the penniless daugh- 
ter of a bankrupt, Those are ugly words, but 
they will be the truth before long, I am afraid,” 

Algernon shivered, declared it made him ill 
to think of 1, and finally went away to his 
a ee a ee ee aCe 

8. 

The family ruin, if ib came about, would not 
mean quite rain to him. He tad a little In- 
dependent property of his own-—about enough 
to keep him fn clothes ond pay his valet at 
present—but men lived about town with 
Hotle money sometimes, and he should ges on. 

He looked ‘just as like a handsome statue as 
ever ashe rode gently along the Row, catching 


‘Everything was going right, D 


altogether, the world locked 





“ There was no other way,” he said to bimeelf, 
when his visitor bad departed. “It will set bis 
enepicions at rest and give me time. I have not 
lied to him about the report ; ft ls premature, at 
least. Bud it will be true, every word of it, and 
then—ah, well, I am prepared, and Mr, Chevenix 
must take care of himeelt,’”’ ’ 

Mr. Chevenix was radiant that evening in his 
fauafly circle ; id was not often they ete 


so, and ehown proof of it by offering any sum of 

Money thad he wished for, 

wit a ay —_ = cage By wn Talbot 
erney done all ; preseed 

her hand and looked fate eyes, and hinted 

thab there was something he would say when 

fitting opportunity came, and ig wonld 

night, They were golng to a 

they would meet bim—-one of the best things 

the seatop. And Gertrude was going to wear 

fetching toilette that had never seen the ligh 

except in Madame Harbord’s holy of 


= 


Ryen Algernon was satisfied 
made wp his mind to propose to a 
and wealthy widow who had 

his path lately, and she un 

him, fp that he was the best con 

be imagined to the husband she 

Just as dioner was over o letter 
Mr. Cheveniz, and Gertrude saw 
the handwriting of her abeent brother. 

‘Let me read it, papa, do,” she said, 
father broke the seal. “I do like reading 
Herbert’s letters ; the dolugs out there are so 
odd, and he describes them eo funnily.” 

“JT would have al) bis letters destroyed the 
moment they are read,” Algernon sald, with a 
look of dieguss at the careless-looking envelopes 
and the eprawly handwriting. ‘I suppose there 
is nothiog particalar in {t, sir.” 

“ You are weicome to all the news [6 contains,” 
the elder gentleman sald, throwing the letter 
down on the table witha bang. ‘ Fangh! tt is 
sickening!”’ he added, ina voice almost choked 
with rage, ‘Never mention hie name to me 
again, any of you ; he bas disgraced himself too 
utterly.’ 

The letter announced that Herbert Cheveniz, 
having been very Ul in the house of a squatter, 
whose father had ‘left bis country tor his 
country’s good” in the days of transportation, 
had elected to show his gratitude by marrying 
the daughter of the bunse, 


ee 


CHAPTER IL 


Len tae taken ah Uh this eae atthe 
Se eae ae Is that 
made such a galaxy of beauty grace was 
Gertrude Chevenfx. The letter that had so 
agitated her father and filled her fastidious brother 
with supreme disgust was, cn the whole, rather 
amusing to her. She wondered at Herbert ; but 
he was nob likely to come home at present, aid 
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“ Talk of the Chevenix affsire, or of you? No, 
you may trust me for that,” the young man sald. 
And his friend knew that he might, end 
presently went home after a somewhat con- 
atrained adieu to the girl he had a)! but asked to 
be his wife. 

Gertrude wondered. She had come to think 
that she should ba his wife by-and-by, and she 
loved him or fancied she did. It was a splendid 
match, with the coronet of a duchess In the 
future; and ft was not to be wondered at that 
she had let herself dream as girla will of the 
greatuees In store for her. Is would be all right, 
she told hereelf—they had been disturbed-—he 
would epesk the next time they mot, and they 
met almost every day. 

“Well, dear?” her roother said, when they 
were shut up in the carriage and driving home. 


“ Has he—— 

“No, mamma.” 

“I thought perhaps he had, my darling. I 
saw-you go into the conrzervatory with him, and 
he marked you out so the whole evening that I 


made sure he Intended [ should know what he 
roeant,” 7 


“The conservatory of a ball-room is not 
retired,” Gertrude said, with a happy 
smile, as she recalled the tender looks and words 
that had preceded the interruption that pat an 
for the present to her dreams. Her heart 
sinking jst « little bit as she thought of his 
cold farewell; but farewelle cannot he 
tender when they are epoken in the presence 
crowd, 

“ He had no right to make you the object of 
such marked attention if he msans nothing,’ Mra 
Chevenix sald, in.an aggrieved tone, ‘It muer 
to an end, Gertrude. I cannot have my 
daughter played with.” 

walt a little while, mamma!” Gartrude 
sald, in dismay ; the prospect of any Interference 
was a dash of cold water. “I think—I 
mean, that is, if it had not been for some people 
coming into the conservatory when we were thers 
that———-_ Oh, mamma! don’t talk about ft in 
that way, Ib-will all be as you wish—I em sare 
of {s.”’ 

Gertrude went to her own room, and tried 
with all her might not to think she was vexed at 
the turn affaires had taken. Somehow she felt 
uncomfortable in aplte of what she had sald to 
her mother, 

There was such a curious alteration {In Taibo 

erney’s manner when he bade them good-night ; 
fv strack a cold chfil to her heart, The life had 
| gone out of his tones, and be did not look at her 
love beaming in hfs eyes as he had done not 
ap hour before. 

She told herself that she was tired; the ball 

erowded 


-dpit 


<j 


E 


into now. A plebelan marriage was an unpardon- 
able sin in her father's eyes. 

It was a characteristic letter, outspoken and 
just like Herbert, who cared very Httle for the 
the world, bat went on bis way and 
enjoyed his life in « free-and-easy fashion that hie 
eister secretly envied. She read the story of his 
how he had been nursed back to life 
and daughter of the man who had 
alded him, and of how he come to 

had been his nurse, and bad 


who 
did not tell dee ot mt he had 
a man, a8 disreput- 
Pr arb. see convict father had been, 
till he felt bound to make the rosy, warm-hearted 
Lena his wife. - 

She was & good, honest girl, bred and bora in 
the bueh, with about as much notion of the ways 
of the polite world as a kangaroo, but with much 
and refined in her nature for all 


J .don’t ask for forgiveness.” Herbert wrote, 
it, I know my father’s prejadice: too 
my living and my home out 
to you all to let you 
heventx household at 
do dis- 


i 
c 


never 
live.” 








“No, I am sure is never will,” Gertrude suid 
warmly, as she put the letter down, noticing, + 
she did s0,@ small postscript. Her father had 
overlooked it in his rage, bat ib was not of viral 
importance. ‘I never knew till to-day that this 
letter had not been posted at the time it was 
written. Lona sent her own epecial servant with 
iv to the post-office, nine miles away! Oaly 
think of that, and [ discovered it only thik 
morning carefully wrapped up in a horse's nose- 
bag! And it was written a month ago. Nothing 
of more importance has happened, eo I have 
nothiog more to add.” 

Tp was & sort of farewell, Gertrnde felt it te 
be so, There was no word of writing agein soon, 
and her tears feli upon the letter as she folded io 
up, after comparing the Inside and outside dates. 
A month! Mach might have happened ia that 
month. In spite of Herbert's words, much had 
happened had she only known {t, 

Herbert’s father-fa-law met with an accidest 
daring the time the letter was lying in the folds 
of the horse’sa bag—nothing serious, everyone 
eaid, self included. He ehouid be all right im a 
week or two; but weeks came and went, and he 
never rose frem the conch to which he had been 
taken ; and before she tardily-posted letter hac 
reached Hagiand be wea lying in a corner of the 
field that eerved the littie settlement for a 
buryiog-place. 

Hie wife, an alling woman at the best of timer, 
drooped under her berewvement, and seemed wo 
fade and grew feoble without any apparent ill- 
ness, till a wet, wuhealthy season sot fn, and 
broaght fever anc: all sorts of troubles with it, 
sweeping off old folks and Mbtle children, and 
weakiy people like the forlorn widow, 

Lens Cheventx was an orphan, and as her 
husband belleved a fairly wealuhy one; but her 
mother was no svoner buried than there came 
down apon them bills and debte of which they 
had never dreamed, Everything seemed to be 
mortgaged to fts full value, and Herbert realised, 
with a sick despair what hs had done, aud whas 
his position would be. 

Toe days seemed to go very slowly and 
Grearily with Gertrude after the receipt of her 
brother's letter ; the link thst bound him to bia 


‘home was broken with ths uonsutrable marriage, 


of which she felt eure fn her beart that he was 
ashamed. We one spoke of him, 00 one snemed 
to think of him now; even her mother shrank 
from hearing his nama, and her father had 
strictly forbidden any ene to mention it {1 his 
hearing. Her own love affairs seamed to be 
in exactly she same place az they had been after 
the Fontatae’s ball. 

Talbot Verney had been away on come burried 
basiness thad she did not understand, and she 
believed in him so thoroughiy, and was so com- 
pletely unconscious of any reason for anch & 
proceeding on his part, that she had no idea that 
he was letting her down gently as ts were by 


dreaded panic in the commercial world 
had not come about as yet, and only those behind 
the scenes knew that ib was only saved off for a 
time. Mr, Obevenix had almost ceased to think 
of the poesibiiity of such a thing; bis lawyer 
wag 20 very flourishing and eo excessively san- 
guine about all the favasuments he had made for 
htm and others. 

Oaly Mr. Daleford could have told of a packed 
portmantess in a handy biding-place, and. a cor- 
tain belt which he wore night and dey im pre- 
paration for » eudden flight. The lawyer kept 
his secrete well and lev no ove share thom. 
There was talk still about the affairs of the 
familly, but the prophested crash had never come, 
and people began to think to wae ail a canard 
after all. 

Toe family were in fall conelave one eventug ; 
the London season had come to # close, aud ther 
were at the pretey country send that Gertrade 
aud her mother loved very dearly, A'gernen 
and hie father did not care for the country. 
There was too mach fresdom abont ib to sult 
thelr tastes; the proprietles were conetantly 
being violated, antl decorum set at defiance. 
They abborred itfe passed in the exe of loosely- 
fitting clothes, and iooked upon the absence of 
etiquettes and the carclew freedom of Mle in 
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hood no-dalban tt wah the. 
presruce of Gertrude and:the good sense of 
‘They wete expecting « 


thing dreadful, 
and 1,” Gertrude sald to herself neshe responded 
tothe summons, anc went downstairs in her 
delicate dinner drees, jooking like a. blueh rose, 
“and-we ave golog-to havea lectare: «Algy alwaye 
prefaces bie outpourioge . with seammous.to a 
«art of. meeting” 60) + ee 

But {bt was not»to find-fauit with: angone’s 

shortcomings thas Algernon -Ohevenix had calied 
<them tegether. Io was to ansounce ‘that’ Mrs; 
Fouterloek Smith kad at- lest condestended to 
se¢ept bis. preporels, and was going: te-become 
aie wite whhall convenient epeedi’He ebould 
eed up an- establishment of his:own very sboruly, 
ahd cease to-meke his:father’e house hie home. 

*“E amo-very giady' Mea-Chevenix said, “ You 

Wit be safe, my boy, whatever happens to the 
read of ae.” 

Mrs. Caeventx hoped that her son would be 
héppy, bus Gertrude sald never a word. She did 
heraeit that she would rather make the acquaint- 
eute of Herbert’e plebdelan wife than consort with 
this halé-bred widow, whore money had tempted 
her brother to marry her. The thought was in 
her mind when the door was flang wide open 
aod the fostman, a young servant who knew 
nothing of his master’s second son, announced, 
in a loud yelce,— 

‘*Mr, and Mrs, Herbert Cheveniz |” 


CHAPTER III, 


Tuy had all been #0 engrossed by Algernon’s 
news that they had never nosiced the bustle of 
an arrival, ner remarked the extremely shabby 
cab that had been permitted to come up the 
avenne, in direct opposition to the orders of Mr. 
Chevenfx and hia son. 

There it stood at the front door, to the won- 
derment of the servants and the disgust of the 
butier, who looked at it as one of Mr. Herbert's 
freaks, and wae not a little astonished when that 
gemtlemen desired him to pay the driver, 

“ TH get {t off some of them presently. But 
just pay for me now and send him away, will 
you!” Herbert anid, ae he gave his arm to his 
wife, with a whispered injanction not to be 
afraid, and followed the footman to the room 
where the family were sitting. 

The butler banded the cabman his fare, which 
that worthy spit on and pocketed with much 
satisfaction. 

“To's more than I expected,” he said, with a 
grin. ‘‘ He hasn’t a rap!” 

“What do you mean!” asked the butler, in 
dinguated astonishment, 

**Jast what I say. He hasn't arap. They 
have left something at the place where they 
slept last night ; they wouldn’» believe that the 
bili wonld be paid, thongh the young gent told 
them that he was a gentleman's son, and was 
coming straight home to his people. They 
— swallow it, you see, when they looked 
a OP 

He jorked his hand in the direction of the 
hall, where an exaggerated hat with huge 
feathers, by no means in thelr first purity, was 

sing along to the family 

* She's a caution, she fe!” 

‘* Here, drive off, will you!” the butler sald, 
angrily. ‘* We don’t want any of your remarks 
here, my man! You have got your fare ; ged 
ou>, and ratod your own buelneas | ” 

"Ob, I can do that,” the man said, ‘as well 
a2 most folks!" and with a defiant whietle he 
drove off, 


Meanwhile, the assembled famfly were staring 





ental ; 
‘Ie wai Herbert cérpainly, but a dusty, ‘travel- 
worn version of their bright young heapegrace, 
He had filled out and become strong” tn- 
doybtedly healthy-looking, but lie was Wofully 
enatey, and His bafe aod beard were tntrintued 


roughlobking, 
’ His hands were those of s man who is well 
wequainted with Hard work; “ahd hfe ekin ss 
tanded “brown. “A \greiter contrast to.his 
ee mee et brotiiér, with his white hands 
‘end fis useless, tffemifiat’ look, could nob well 

On his arm was a girl, round-faced and 
healthy-looking, bat without the smallest pre- 
tensions to beauty, except what could be found 
in a palr of bright, honest-looking, grey eyes and 
a fresh, clear skin, 

Her teeth were white, but large, and in person 
she was awkward and clumsy—perbaps the effect 
of unskilfal dreesing. Her clothes, which were 
of common material, were ill-made and soiled 
with long travel, and, altogether, she was as 
much out of place In the Cheveniz sltting-room 
as & ecullery-mald would have been. 

Mr, Chevenix was the first to recover his 
senses and speak. 

“Herbert!” he sald. “Is it really you ’”’ 

“ Really myself, father,” the young man replied, 
holding out his band, which was not taken, and 
he recoiled and did not offer it again. “Am I 
nob welcome?” he aeked. 

** Yea,” Gertrude sald, eagerly, bub no one else 
spoke for a moment, and then Mr, Cheveulx eaid 
severely,— 

“Sach a return needs a little explanation. 
Who is this 1” 

"My wife, father.” 

That Mrs. Cheveniz *” 

The tone spoke volumes; and the girl who 
seemed to have an angry retort ready on the tip 
of her tongue, which she repressed with difficulty, 
coloured painfully, but did not shrink from the 
angry look that the two gentlemen and the elder 
lady cast apon her. 

Gertrude tried nob to stare at her, bat she 
could not take her eyes from the strange figure, 
nor cease wondering whether her brother could 
have been in his right mind when he gave his 
name and honour into the keeping of such an 
extraordinary creature. 

‘* My wife, father,” Herbert repeated calmly, 
"and quite as worthy to bear the name as any 
a ever lived—an honest, good gir), 
wao-— 

Pray say no more!" the elder gentleman re- 
turned, passing a scented handkerchief over his 
face, as if to shut out the sight of his daughter- 
in-law. ‘'You have doubtless some explanation 
to offer of such a proceeding as your Intrusion 
in such a disgusting plight. You had better ring 
the bel’, Gertrude, and order roome to be prepared 
for your brother and this young person.” 

“ My wife, father, if you pleases.” 

“*T decline to enter into any discussion on that 
subject at present!’ Mr. Chevenix sald, in his 
most freezing tones, “If you will kindly post- 
pone everything till you are fn a fit state to enver 
the room, I shall be obliged, I presume your 
laggege has been brought in }” 

‘*We have none,” Herbert sald, in a hard, 
bitter tone, “ Nothing but what we stand up- 
right in now, Everything that we possessed is 
at the bottom of the sea. Bat our adventures 
will not interest you as much as our personal ap- 
pearance and the colour of our hands. If you 
have no welcome for your son, Mr, Cheventx, will 
you give two penniless wanderers a meal! We 
will not trouble you for anything more.” 

Mrs, Chevenix was by the side of her son before 
he had got out half his speech, with her arms 
round him, telling him ths» his father meant 
nothing—that they were glad to see him; bat 
she spoke no word of welcome to the girl by his 
elde, It was only Gertrade who took her hand, 
and begged her to come with her ; she would find 
her something to wear, and refreshment, 

**T don’t want to give you trouble, thank you,” 
the girl replied, stiffly enough, “It is something 








ee 

ih amarement at the extraotdinary. spparition : 

that presented itself ou the annodneement of the 
* : > ‘ had i 





ywie on the point of saying « gentle 

have set the forlorn 

nhewoomer a little at ease at any rate, but her 

brother spolled everything by laterfering in his 
tMost supc-cioug tones,— 

‘* You had better ring for your maid to sttend 
to the young person,” be sald, ‘‘and Jennings 
will attend to Herbert. It is impossible to think 
what can be done till they are a little less trave)- 
atalued and disreputable-looking! ” 

Herbert Chevenix ground an oath betweex his 
teeth, He had not expected much in the way of 

but he thought he would be at any rate 
tolerated for as long as it would take to rest and 
explafu, 

* You are right, Algernon, as you always are,” 
he eald, ‘“ My wife and I are hardly fit company 
for you, or fit guests for my father’s house. 
When I tell you that we came over in the 
Hypatia, and barely escaped with our lives from 
than frighvfal catastrophe, you will anderstand 
that we have no gala clothes to wear. We are 
obliged to ask a shelter and a meal, or we would 
not do ib” 

Mrs. Ohevenix gave a» great gs*p of terror as 
her son spoke. The wreck of the Hypatia waa one 
of the most terrible catastrophes that bad hap- 
pened for a long time, and it was a wonder that 
anyone was alive to tell the tale. 

“We did not know. Your name was noi 
there !” she said, 

“No; we were Mr. and Mrs, James on board,” 
her son replied, quietly. “I did not want to 
parade the name of Chevenix ‘till we saw wha 
sort of a welcome we recefved. Ib fe as well now 
that I did not. Wedid not write because we 

eep our arrival a secret till I had 
. We colle gp means, bub 


If you will give us the means of procuring a 
change of clothes and a meal, we will ask nothing 
else at your hands. I could not eeck the mean- 
est employment attired as I am now.” 

His father rang the bell as he spoke, and 
ordered rooms to be prepared and refreshments 
sent up to them, and Gertrude went upstairs 
with her aleter-In-law, who had not uttered 9 
word since her entrance Into the house, excep? 
the few in reply to her offer of assistance. A» 
the door of the room she paused, feeling perhaps 
that.the girl, for she was little more, would 
rather perform her toilet unaided. 

**You will find hot water and a change of 
clothes lald. out,” shesald. “If there is anything 
you want or would like, do ring; you will bs 
attended to at once,” 

She wae very sorry for her, and wonld have 
liked to say a word or two of comfort and en- 
couragement; butshefelt awkward. There was 
something defiant in the eyes that met hers, and 
the gentle speech died upon her tongue. 

Twill talk to her by-and-by ; she will not feel 
so awkward when she is refreshed. I will leave 
you todress,” she sald, “You will not feel so 
strenge when you come down.” 

“No, I shall not feel strange,” the girl replied, 
“and I'm fo he pe nanan 7 he 
8 to me, you mightn’s t in?” 
The door closed upon her, and Gertrude 
turned away, feeling uncomfortable and con- 
strained, She had expected something very ouiré 
in Herbert’s wife, but this exceeded her very 
worst fears, She felt there was something in 
Lena that could not be moulded, There had 
been aflash of determination in her eyes that 
spoke volumes, 

“ Poor Herbert!” she sald to herself. ‘‘ What 
a fate he has made for himeelf! Whatever 
shall we do with her! Paps and Algernon will 
annihilate her between them, and mamma will 
smother every kindly feellog, and be cold and 
hard because they are, I will do my best to be 
kind to her,” 

And then she shivered as she thought of Talbot 
Verney, ‘The arrival of her brother and his very 
unpromising wife seemed somehow to make her 
feel very far spart from him; something had 
come between them of late. He had found so 





imuch to take him away from her side, She 
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would nov think of ft, things would come right 
after awhile. 

She went to her mother’s room. Mrs, Chevenix 
was hysterical and nervous, upset—nae was 
natural—by the surprise, Gertrude comforted 
and calmed her ~ ight ~ tow rm teed see 
things in their tes t, and prophesying 
that Lena would be made something of when they 
came to know her ; and then she went downstairs 
to Herbert, who had dressed and lo.ked more 
like bis old self, though sadly worn and aged, and 
made him understand, as far as she could, that the 
cold welcome he had received arose more from 
aurpriee than anything else, He was slow to 
believe it, knowing his father and brother as he 


° did. Fi 


“TI will see how they treat my poor Lena,”’ he 
sald, “ before I believe you, you dear little com- 
forter,” he said, kiesing his sister, “Their 
greeting just now made me wish we had both 
gene down In the Hypatia rather than entered 
this houee, Where is Lena?”’ 

" — in the blue room, Suppose yon go 
to her a 

Herbert needed no second bidding. He rushed 
upataire to the room she Indicated, and lightly 
knocked at the door, There was no response, 
and he entered. The room was vacant, and the 
fresh clothing lald ont for Lena to put on un- 
touched. 

He looked round in bewilderment. She had 
poe the ~ age a — and was 

somewhere else; ® conspicuously 
pinned vo the drapery of the looking-glase was a 
note, and the blotting-pad and writing materials 
had beer recently used. The note was addressed 
to him, and he tore it open and read :— 


Pe Hereert,—I = not cnet ag ! 
y have let me see that plainly eno 

should die, cooped up here under the eyes of 
those hard, cruel men, and shat haughty woman. 
What have I done that they should treat me like 
the dirt ander thelr feet! Don’t trouble about 
me. I have some — in my belt that I meant 
to have brought ont if we were driven to It. 
Your relations will do for you and help you if 
you are not trammelled with me. Tell them I 
won't trouble them, Don’s be afraid of my going 
wrong. Iam going straight to a friend, and you 
shall hear of me. If ever you are independent 
again—and I know gon, you will be—I will come 
to you, and be what I am now and always have 


* Your loving wife, 
“Lena CARVENIX.” 


“Your alster was good to me, Tell her I will 
never do anything to shame your name.” 

Herbert read the letter and stared round him 
id amazement. Lene was gone, but where and 
how! She could not have left the house withous 
some of the servants seeing her. Hid furious 
ring at the bell brought not only the servants bat 
Gertrude and his mother into the room, 


geeped, 
into his sister’s hand, ‘“ Yon might have 
her a word, mother! We escaped from death 
eens FE. Sa, and it has come to this—to 

And completely broken down by all that bad 
come upon him, he threw into a chair, 
and covering his face with his hands, he burst 
into teare. 

“Don’r, dear,” Gertrude said, In her gentle 
volee. ‘‘ We shall find her; she can hardly be 
oud of the house.” 

It seemed to her impossible that Lena could 
have got away without someone seeing her, and 
Mre. Chevenix fn vain tried to comfort her son, 
who seemed quite overcome and hardly able to 
think, 

In very fow minutes servants were do- 
spatched fn all directions In search of the miseing 
girl—both Mr. Chevenfx and -Algernon, feeling 
rather ashamed of the part they had played, 
alding with all their might in the search. It was 
in Konvy haga Chevenix might = pore 

‘or any tidings they coul of 
her whereabouts, 





CHAPTER IV. 


No one had seen the missing girl leave the 
house ; and, what was more inexplicable still, 
the outré-looking hat that had excited the 
servants’ amosement and astonishment, and the 
Graggled, dilapidated jacket were left behind, 
She had gone without them, and must have 
pom a remarkable figure to anyone meeting 

er. 

The day wore wearily on, and Herbert 
Cheveniz, by the advice of the local police, went 
— Mg London, and told his trouble at Scotland 

ard, 

He had begun to fear, {n spite of Lena's 
letter, that she had destroyed herself. The 
police thought differently, and bade him be of 
good cheer ; she would soon be found, 

Giving them {instructions to proceed in the 


| search, with his father’s name as warranty for 


the expenses, he want back to the hotel wheres he 
had taken up his quarters for the night, to find 
a telegram awaiting him from his alster. 

It was no news of Lena. Some other misfor- 
tune had befallen him, of which he could gather 
little from Gertrude’s neceasarily few worde,—- 

‘* Come back by first trainin morning. Some- 
thing terrible has happened. Papa very fll. No 
news of Lena.” 

There were no tidings when, after a sleepless 
few hours in bed, he reached the Mbtle station 
close to his father’s house by the earlieat train 
that left London. 

Trains stopped there by signal, and he was the 

passenger who alighted. 

“What is wrong!” he asked of the servant 
who was walting for him. ‘‘ Have they bad any 
news?” 

**Nob of the lady, air,’ the man replied, 
“ Misa Chevenix sald I was to be sure to tel! you 
that first. Nothing has been heard at all. Ib is 
the master that is very fll. ‘They do say that he 
can’t get better ; but I hope it fen't that way.” 

" What caused it, have you heard?” 

“Tt was some news that came last night, sir, 
A gentleman from London, they say. Anyway, 
he was with master some little time, and then 
the pcor old gentleman had a fit, or something. 
He has never come out of It,” 

The catastrophe so long expected had come. 
Ruin was abroad. Bank doors In the Clty had 
been besieged by thousands, to whom the closed 
shatters and barred doors bad spoken all 
too eloquently. 

Mr. Daleford and his portmanteau, and the belt 
that no one but himself knew of were gone, no 
ove knew whither, and the sessions of the 
Chevenix faully were ecattered to the winds ! 

Mr. Daleford’s partner, fleeing like the head of 
the firm, bat, unlike him, penniless and compara- 
tively Innocent, had been the bearer of the 
tidings to the affileted household, and he had 
gone on his way, and got ont of the country 
before the dawn of morning. 

He had told Mrs, Chevenix what had caused 
her husband’s {llness, and had a stormy five 
minutes with Algernon Chevenlx, to whom the 
rain that had come upon the reat of the house- 
hold would not have much meaning, unless, 
fndeed, it prevented Mrs. Fetterlock from fal- 
fillleg her t with him. 

Herbert felt well-nigh stapid when he was 
shown into his father’s room, 

He had feared, in spite of Gertrude’s telegram, 
that bis coming home had something to do with 
the sudden seizure, It wae a relief, even in the 
of his grief, to know that ft was not the 


father did not know him, would never 
know apy ove fn this world again! The trouble 
was to follow the crash would be 

him, and all they could do for him was to watch 
his ebbing life, and tend him on his brief pasesge 
to the grave. 

Algernon Chevenix set himself to work to as- 
certain the real state of effairs, and every paper 
Seamer: Gay: Nennes 00: cpa. «Som 


It was difficult to Imagine any man In bis 
senses so utterly bind to his own interests as his 
father had been. 

He had long known that when the old man 





died there would be nothing for him ae eldest aon 
to inberit ; and he bad been content that appear- 
ances should be kept wp, and their status in the 
world preserved, without entering too closely 
futo how {t was done, 

He was horrified when he found that not cn!y 
what would have come to him, but his mother’s 
money and Gertrude’s fortune (a lezacy left ber 
by her aunt), had gone with the reat, When his 
father was goue, they would be absolutely heme- 
less and penniless | 

His mother knew nothing. She had left ali 
money details to her husband, Gertrude was as 
ignorant as she, 

It was very hard on him, Algernon thovght. 
He wonld be saddled with the maintenance o/ 
two helpless women, to say nothing of the scape 
grace brother, who had come home and brought 
trouble of his owa along with bim. 

Mr. Chevenix died, and was barled ; and still 
there were no tidings of Herbert's Australias 
wife ; and, excepb to the family themseives, her 
odd sppearance and subsequent loss seemed very 
much like a queer dream. 

The mourners had hardly time to get back to 
the house from the funeral before they were 
besieged by duns, who clamoured in no measured 
terms for thelr money. 

The unhappy widow and her daughter could 
give them no satisfaction, They kuew nothing 
of avy debts ; they belleved the lawyer pald al! 
such claims as they became due, and chey had no 
means of satlsfying them. 

The morning after the miserable day, The 
first dark day of nothingness,” as Byron calls i, 
Gertrude was summoned downstairs from her 
mother’s room to see a visitor. 

f Tell them I cannot see anyone,” she sald to 
the servant who broughd the message, She 
thought it was a repetition of some of the visits 
of the day before. ‘Mr, Herbert will speak to 
whoever {t is,” 

“To isn’t one of them, mise. I mean, not 
that sort of person at all,” the gir! who breught 
her the news of the arrival sald. “It is a gentle- 
man. He sald there was no need to give his 
name ; you would be glad to see him.” 

‘ Perbaps I had better come down,” Gertrude 
sald, her first thought belong not to Cleturb her 
mother. * Who can ft be} she thought to her- 
self, little dreaming whose face would greet her 
when she entered the drawing-room, 

“Mr, Verney!” she exclaimed, as » young 
man, dusty and travel-stained, came forward to 
meot her, and hold her hand, looking into her 
face with loving eyes the while, as if he conid not 
sufficlently read her looks, 

* Yes,” he eald, ‘Forgive me for coming to 
you like thie, I was at Munich when the news 
of your father’s death, and —and what has 
happened reached me; and I have come — 
to you without stopping. Do you know what 
for Gertrude} Ahi! I may call you so, may I 
not?” 

“You are very kind!” she gasped, her heard 
beating wildly with » passionate joy, for she 
understood him. 

He did love her, then, in apite of her fancies, 
and he had come in this tlme of trouble to tell 
her of it ! 

“You know what has brought me, do you 
not!” he said, drawiog her to him, and looking 
into her tell-tale eyes, ‘I have come to take 
yon awey from all this trouble, dear, if you wil) 
let me! To ask you to be my wife, Gertrude ! 
—my own darling! I have been holding aloof, 
I have not spoken when my heart has been 
eloquent! Iv will-not keep silence now that you 
are in trouble! Say you will lob me claim you 
for my own! You must kuow that I love 

out” 
at I thought so once, my lord |” Gertrude ald, 
in a low tone, and the words seemed to come 
strapgely from her lips, She had hardly over 
given him this title before. 

No one thonght of Talbot Verney as " My 
lord.” He was a genial young fellow that a etiff 
title did not seem to fit, somehow. 

“ And believe 1p now,” he replied, looking at 
her with Ineffable tenderness fo his dark eyes. 
“It is the truth,” 

Gertrude shrank back from him a little, the 
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whole position flashing upon her. Things she 
had heard lately took a new meaning now; she 
had been an ansesn third accidentally nob many 
days before at a conversation between her father 
end Algernon, the whole subject of which was 
Talbot Verney and his supposed love for her. 

She could not make ber presence known with- 
out a fags, and she remained where she was, and 
‘seard her astute brother explain to their father 
abe reasons for the young man’s holding back. 

His father was involved ; and it was absolutely 
mecessary for the helr to marry money if the 
eshetes were to be saved. 

The Intelligeves had come to Algernon Cheve- 
‘alx direet from hia own lawyer—who did business 
also for Talbot Verney’s father—and he knew the 
hefrese that was selected as the probable future 
duchess, 

Gertrude had heard and understood, and felt 
thankfal, that the love she felt sure existed had 
mever been spoken. 

The Duke was represented as being furious ab 
the though? of his son looking beneath him for » 
wife, and Miss Chevenix resolved never to give 
fhim another thought if she could help it. 

be had given bim a good many, poor girl! 
bub chat was known only to her own heart; and 
ebe had tried to think she wae glad he was away, 
aud she should never see him any more. And 
¢hea had come the shock of Herbert's retarn; and 
thelr great trouble ; and for a time she had for- 
govven bis very existence, 

Aud he was here, holding her to his heart, and 
ostling her that be loved her above all earthly 
things, asking her to be bie wife, and let him 
free her from the worry and anxiety that was 
crushing her to the earth almost. 

Te was like a glimpse of Heaven to her—the 
eeatisation of all her youthfal dreams, And yet, 
choking back the joy that well-nigh mastered 
ther at the knowledge of his love, she looked him 
im the face, and aald him may. 

“You ere good, my lord,” she sald, 
quietly. ‘I thank you with all my heart, but ft 
cannot be!” 

* Cannot” 

“Cannot!” she repeated. ‘ You know {t as 
well as TL, You mast not thiuk of me. Your 
father-—"’ 

* Will come, in time, to love you as I do,” the 
young man eald, vehemently, ‘* Who could know 
you and not love you? My father hae nothing to 
do with it, my darling!” 

“* Ab, yes, he has!’ Gertrude returned, sadly. 
“Your duty fs to him, You must not marry 
ame, [am no wife for you with all this disgrace 
hanging over me! Do you know what they are 
waying of my dead father? Do you know that 
we eball have mo roof to shelter us ere many days 
—— * Your father’s son cannot marry 4 


** My father’s son will do as he pleases ! ” Talbot 
Verney sald, taking her in his arms as she broke 
down and burst into tears. ‘It is for us to 
choose our own futare, not for others to dictate 
whats we shall do with our ives!” 

But even as he spoke bis heart sank as he 
thought how entirely, for the present at least, he 
was dependent on the father whom he was going 
to disobey, and she shook her head sadly as she 
aisw the shadow that passed over hie face, 

“You know it cannot be,” she sald. "It is 
good of you to have come ; we have sofew friends 
in our adversity! We havea double weight of 
fertow on Ms now. Poor Herbert! " 

* Ab, yeu! T have heard. Can nothing be done 
to help him *” 

“Tne police say there is nothing but what has 
eon done. We can only walt and hope.” 

“Bat we will work too! Something can be 
done! People do not go amlssing like that and 
ever turn up again? Something shall be done! 
Be my wife, Gertrude, and you will see what 
anountains will abriok into mole-hills through the 
saight of our great love!” 

No,” Gertrude said, sadly bat resolutely. 
"*¥> cannot be, my lord! Poor as Tam now and 
whail be, I will enter no family on sofferance! It 
your father ls willing that you should marry me 
with ali my lead of poverty and shame—for {0 is 
ebame to have a corpze arrested as it leaves the 
thelter af {te old homs {and that would have been 








done yesterday, but thab my brother found out 
what was intended, and found means to stop the 
shameful selgure). If yon can say honestly that 
I shall be weicome {n your family penniless and 
disgraced I will say yes, and be your loving wife 
till death. If not-—ah, I need not say any more, 
I can read {t in your eyes | It is no welcome from 
them you bring me, only——” 

“*Only o love that will be true to you till 
death, darling! Oaly e faithful heart that will 
die for you ff need be! Only a life that .will 
waste itself in your service, aad think the 
guerdon of aemile from you ample repayment 
for all its faith and love! I have tried to tell 
myself that I did not love you—that you had no 
pone for a I have wandered far and ra 
and you have always been by my side—sleep' 
and waking! Gertrude, if you say me nay you 
will make a reckless man of mef Life will be 
nothing{ The fature a blank! Gertrude, if 
you ever loved me speak to me now !” 

“Tecan only repest what I have sald, my lord. 
I caunot marry you! It would be shameful and 
wrong of me to do such a thing |” 

He wonld not believe that shs was in earnest, 
aud told ber she did not love him. 

(ary qulvered a little at that, but said never a 
word, 

Then his paselon and disappointment over- 
mastered him, and he said bitter things to her, 
ssying she had never cared for him, shough she 
had led him to believe she did by Ker manner, 
&c. And finally he went away, vowing that he 
Seen Rarer ave SY See: making her his 

le. 


He was no sooner ont of the house than he felt 
the Injastice of which he had been guilty {n his 
violence towards the girl he loved so dearly, He 
would go back in a day or two, and talk to her 
agein, persuade her to think differently, aud to 
give her consent to what he proposed, 

He was not very sure bow he was going to 
keep a wife of whom his fether disapproved. 
Bat men in love are apt to be sanguine, and look 
at the favure through rose-coloured spectacles. 

He went back in iss than three days from the 
time of ttls faterview with Gaertrnde, to be ane- 
wered by a rough-looking woman, who announced 
herself ae the caretaker, 

The house was to be let and the people were 
gone, she didn’t know where. They had left no 
address, and ‘‘it wae her belief they did not 
want to be found, there were too many after 


CHAPTER V. 


water of oblivion closed as completely 
heada of the Chevenix.familly as if they 
deed disappeared from off the face 
th. All except Algernon, the head of 
y now, and he was sappoeed to be pro- 
@ for his mother and sister in some retired 
on. the Continent. 
age with the handsome widow, Mrs. 
Smitvh, had of neceselty been a very 
recent death of his father ac- 


Tree 
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know anything of her existence, 


Chevenix took’ himeelf and his wife 
to Italy, and itved in very comfortable style on 
thetr jotnt mesos, And the Dake of Melton, 
passing through Florence, and seeing their names 
in the notice of some fashionable gavheriog, paid 
them a visit, 

Tne Dake was an immensely popular 
nobleman—the most eligible, parte of Gin sotane 
—a livtle graver and more sedate than Talbot 


warm-hearted fellow as ever. 

His father had died within six month: of Mr. 
Chevenix. Almost immediately ater his son's 
vieit v0 Gertrude and her refusal of him he had 


been seized with an filness from which he never 
recovered. 

From the day when he went to the house to 
learn that Gertrude and her mother had 
vanished, no one knew whither, 
been able to get any news of her. 
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have heard that they are entirely 
Mr. Cheventx for a living ; and that 
jog them somewhere in strict retirement, 
golog to ask him for their address.” 
“The retirement {2 so strict that mo one has 
found out where it is,’ Mr. Swinten replied. 
“Tf Algernon Chevenix fs doing anything 
anyone else he is being well paid fer it, 
thing must have been saved 
the ladies {f he has anything te do with them.” 
Mrs. Chevenix, was all in a flatter 
delight when the 
brought to her. 
She dearly loved a 
kept her at arm’s 
hasband, 
Her second venta 


Lal 


golog much into society after 

“ Tae visit is not for as, Alicia,” Mr. 
sald, as he looked at the card, ‘‘ He only wants 
news of the family,” 

“Oh!” exclatmed Mrs. oe with 6 
shrug of her shapely shoulders. fancy you 
are wrong there, my dear ; the best people have 
called on us.” 

“We shall see,” replied her husband; and 
the result proved that he was right. . 

The Duke was affable to the last degree ; just 
as pleasant and anaffected as Talbot Verney had 
been ; but he made no secre of his object in 
visiting Mr. and Mrs, Chevenix. 

“T am so glad to have found you!” he said 
to Algernon. ‘I have been most anxious to 
obtain your mother’s address. I trust she fs 
well? I have inquired everywhere about her, 
but could get mo tidings. Everyone said she 
was with you abroad somewhere. I am giad to 


and your eleter.” 

‘IT am sorry that [ cannot oblige you,” 
Algernon Chevenix replied in his very stiffest 
manner, ‘'My mother does not reeide with 
me,” 

**T did not imagine that she did. I only want 
to know where to find her.” ~~ 

“T regret I cannot tell you.” 

Not tell me? Do you not know!” 

“T do not.” 

The Duke stared at Mr. Ohevenix as if he 
could hardly believe his ears, He had made all 
foquiries respecting Mra. Ohevenix and her 
daughter, and bad been sesured on all sides that 
they were under the protection of thelr son and 
brother. 

He looked round the comfortable apartment, 
and thought of what he had also heard, namely, 
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that these unfortanate ladies had no means “T am not so sure of that. The late Mr. } now, my boy. Aud even {f I conld 1 have other 
except what Algernon supplied Chevenix hed a strong objection to photographs, | duties. Ob, I furgob; you have nob seen my 


left Bogland.” 
“And you do not know what hae become of 
' 


**T do not.” 

“Then they have means? I beg your on, 
that fa mo business of mine, ef course. the 
theaght of two delicately-nurtured ladies like 
your mother ter battling with the world 
alone {is terrible to me.” 


“As my mother chose to go her own way,” 
. Chevenix sald, coldly, “there was nob the 
atest peed for any battling with the 
as you call it. They both had 
comfortable and suitable home if they ch 
onary That they did nob was no 
mine.” 

Talbot Verney’s face oxpressed the 
felt, He bad not been told by anyone 
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they are,” was the curt response, ‘I have no 
information about them,” 
" Aod your brother’s wife, is she found!” 
“I do not know such a in.” 
» Mr. Cheve- 


wish morning 
nix,” the Duke sald, rising. ‘I have no doubt 
Ishall find the ladies. They must have some 
friends lets who are interested enough in them 
te know thelr whereabouts, Good-day, madam.” 
And withous aoticing the very elaborate cart- 
which Mrs, Chevenix favoured him 


“Impertinent |!” was the remark of Mre. 
Chevenix, when be had left the house. “ He 
treated me with no more respect thaa if 1 were 
& shopwoman, or something of that sort,” 

Her husband did not make any remark ; per- 
haps he thought the Duke’s remarks deserved. 
did not feel’ quite comfortable when he 
thonghs of them. 


# 


disappeared. It had been no one’s business to 
trace them out when they vanished, and it had 
nod been done, 


come 
in } house for me like you did fer the pater! Every 

thing Is going wrong, Lam aure, And that 
hep I hued out to angurintend roles Sanath: 
rod of fron. I can’t say my soul ia my own in my 
own house,” 





He would not allow his famMy to pose in artist's 
show-rooms, he sald; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that any likenesses were taken. 
Mr. Chevenix will have them If there are any, 
Has there been any tidings of the younger son's 
wife. The case was put into the hands of the 
police, I believe 3”’ 

“Ip was, and nothing ever came of it, Ihave 
a theory that the young woman went back to 
Australia to her friends there, It was an {l!- 
assorted marriage by al) accounts; and very 
likely it has dissolved itself to the satisfaction of 
all concerned,” 


"I doubt ft,” the Duke esid. ‘ Herbert 
Chevenix was uot the sort of man to forges the 
wife he had chosen, I am eure that, wherever 
she is, he mourns her as sincerely now as when 
he first lost her—that is supposing that he has 
not found her.” : 

“T don’t know that she has been fonnd. I 
know we falled to discover her. The only thing 
we did find ont was how she got away from 
Coombe Langley.” 

“That was always the puzzle. How did she 
do it*” 

“ Pat on some bonnet and shawl she found— 
some servant’s, I imagine—and walked quietly 
out of the house, She found the cab that had 
brought her there at the village fav, and got in 
side. The man had driven off before he knew 
that he had a passenger ; and outeide the village 
she stepped him, and bargained with him to take 
her to an out-of the-way railway station. A 
shrewd woman that! And she had money, for 
she gave him half-a-soverelgn to hold his 


"Did the family ever know this?” 

**No, We had lost sight cf them before it 
came to light. Toe man was ® disreputable 
fellow, who was alwsys in troubie, and he got 
drunk with the money, met with an accident, 
and finished his career in 2 Birmingham hospital, 
It wes in the course of another investigation 
that I came upon the minutes of the case, and 
heard all abous it, I could not get any further 
intelligence, .He could not describe the girl very 
distinctly ; and the clerk at the liotle station he 
drove her to bad no recollection of ber. There 
was nothing special in her appearance, or the 
time that she travelled.” ) . 

"Ts ib really you, Talbot, you truant /” 

** Really myself and no other,” and the Duke 
bent forward and touched the forehead of the 
white-halred lady who spoke to bim with hiv 


Ki 

F3he had been a mother to him in bis child- 
hood, and life father’s valued housekeeper for 
many a long year afverwarde, and the young man 
loved and revered her far more than most young 
men do their own mothers. 

Mrs. Golding bad only left the late Duke's 
household on ber accession to a considerable 
fortune left her by a brother who had gone to 
the wilds of Western America, and made money 
by everything he turned his hand to, as some 
men have the good fortune to do. 

He had left it all to his slater, and made her 
arich woman, And her pretty house in Eifn- 
burgh was a second home vo the youvg Dake of 
Melton when he was iu the North, 

He had not been there for two years, till he 
appeared suddenly one sunny autumn eventing, 
and startled hie old friend almost into hysterics 
by his arrival. He had met ber the previous 








niece,” 

She lifted the curtaln of a doorway, and led 
hina inte another room, where, on a lounge, Iya 
young lady witha wealth of benutifal hair, through 
which the setiing ean send golden gleams. x 

She was not pretty, but the face was full of 
fatelligence, and the grey eyes were fringed with. 
long sweeping lashes that rested om deltcate 
cheeks, 

She evinced no confusion at the sight of a 
stranger, only looking up at him with » pleasans 
Sruiie, 

* Vere tk not allowed to sit up or stand yet,’ 
Mre. Golding said. “Otherwise she {x quite 
reatored, I hope. Bat I forget you do nob know 
her, My niece, Miss Schwerin, Talbot, This is 
the Dake of Melton, Vers--my Talbot that you 
hear so much abcos,” 





CHAPTER Vi. 


TaLBot VERNEY was oddly attracted by the 
face of the young lady on the couch. There was 
something in ft that told of a life with a story fm 
it—-a wistful expression of expectation or regret 
about the exprecstve mouth, and a dresminass tn 
the eyes that told of sorrow and endurance, 

“You will see her up when you come again,” 
Mrs. Golding said, with a smile, She le to be 
a prisoner no longer, She fatthfully promised 
nod to attempt anything till after to-day, or she 
would have been up a week aco.” 

After afew words with Miss Schwerin, who 
seemed an intelligent, well-informed girl, the 
Dake and his old friend returned to the altting- 
room of the latter, and sat down for a little bit 
more gossip, as Mra, Golding pub It. 

*T forged you are ‘ his Grace the Duke’ now,” 
the old woman sald, “TI thick of -you only as 
the child that I noreed, and the boy that I 
reared, and I geb hungry for a sight of your face 
and the sound of your voice, You can spare me 
& quarter of an hour?” 

“Tecan spare you ns long av you like,” the 
Duke replied, “Pat'his Grace’ ont of your 
head, and talk to your boy as you please. I am 
just as glad to see you, you dear old mammis. 
Where did you get thav wonderful nlece of yours 
from? Why have I never heard anything about 
her before? Whoisshe? And what is the mat- 
ter with her? There, it will take some time to 
tell me that, and I want to know !"" 

Mrs. Golding laughed, and told him he was 
jast the same impetuous, inquisitive boy as ever. 
Miss Schwerin was really her nieco, her own th- 
ter’s daughter, 

* Didm’s know you had a sister!” the Dake 
interposed, ; 

‘No, dear,” she replied, simply. “I neve 
talked about her. Poor Katie, she went wreng 
and for years we did not know where eho was. 
At last we heard that she had gone to—sbroad, 
that fs, and married, and then | corresponded 
with her till her death. Her marriage wae not 
anything to be proud of, but fb was # marriage, 
and———" 

“ Yeo, I waderstand,” the Dake said, ‘ Don’t 
speak of in. And this young lady Is the daughter 
of that union?” 

" Yea.” 

* And has lost her mother sod come home te 
her auntie? Is shat the dénoucment of the 
story?” 

“She has lost both her parents, and has come 
through sad trials besides. I had no ides she 
was in England till a hogpital nurse came to mo 
one day and asked me to go and vials a poor gir} 
in her charge, on whom a belt containing money 
had been found, with a letter from me, and one 
or two other pepers besides. I had been found 
with some difficulty, for Iam not e very public 
individual, and the poor girl was thought to be 
dying from the effects of a fearful street accident 
(she bad been bewildered by the crowd and 
bustle, ip was supposed, and had been tun over). 
Would I oomet I wentsd fase as I conld and 
found my niece, not exactly the niece you se 
there, She has profited by her long imprison- 
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ment to becoms the pleasant ladylike girl you 
have seen, She was a jewel in the rough when I 
first brought her homs, my poor Vere |” 

‘And ts that ali her bletoty!"” asked the 
Dake, with a curlosity he could not repress. 

“Ail for any ears bat mine,” the old lady 
sald. ‘If she chooses to tell you anything elee 
when you know her better, she may.” 

Tae Duke thought that, somehow, he should 
hear the story some day, and took his leave 
after a little more chat, promising to call again 
very soon, He wanted to see more of Vere 
Schwerin, and hear all there was to be told about 
her. . 

Tt wae a long time since he had been in Edin- 
burgh, and he sauntered through the streets 
towards Holyrood In an aimless sort of fashion, 
looking in a dreamy sort of way at all the many 


places of Interest he passed en route, and watch-. 


ing the effects of the dying day fa lighting up 
the marvellous stonework of some of the old 
houses and towers. 

He was almost st the bottom of the Canon- 
gate, and was picturing to himself what the place 
could have been like In the days of Queen Mary 
when ft wae the feshlouable quarter of the clty. 
It wae matter for congratulation now that It was 
a clean, dry evening, for in wet weather ib was 
dirty aud unsavoary enough, fn spite of drainage 
scheme; and modern improvements. 

In the “ good old times,” the gutters were the 
recognised receptacles for dirt and abominations 
of all sorts, and the almost incessant cry of 
“ Gardez | eauw,” from windows at all altitudes, 
prefaced the descent of a deluge of whatever 
household elops wanted disposing of. 

Talbot Verney picked his way through the 
bairns in the gutters and on the pavement, and 
amongst the ftinerant tradespeople of all sorte 
who haunt the neighbourhood, and was just 
emerging into the freer air and more open space 
at the bottom of the street, when a few words, 
epoken in a woman's voice, made him start as if 
a cannon had been discharged at bis ear, and 
stand rooted to the spot in wondering amaze- 
ment. 

‘* You may be quite sure of It,” a fresh, young 
voloe sald, and it was the voice of Gertrade 
Caevenix, ‘ We will not disappoint you!” 

** Aye, folks aye say that,” came the reply in 
quernlous tones. ‘ Bat auld bodies like me are 
mae o’ muck!s account. Bat my son’s coming 
next Sabbath, and——” 

“ And you shall have your dress,” the younger 
speaker sald. 

The listener stood rooted to the spot, wonder- 
ing where the sounds came from. They were 
over bis head, and there were many open windows 
In the tenement, from almost all of which came 
murmurs and household sounds of all sorts. 

‘"How can I Gad out! How can I know!” he 
sald to himself. ‘Gertrude, my darling, where 
are you ’” 

He almost uttered the words aloud In his 
excitement, and a woman standing close by him 
called bim a “ dats like callant” to her crony, 
with whom she was gossipiog, and brought him 
to his senses with a cold chill. 

“Where is the door to those houses!” he 
ssked one of them abruptly. ‘ How can I get 
inte them ¥” 

“ Ye maun jast gang up the stair,” she replied, 
looking ot him with supreme contempt, as one of 
the ignorant of the earth, and the other woman 
pointed to the dark and dingy entry close to which 
they were all standing. 

“Yon’s the stair foot,” she sald, and he 
made his way ap to the first floor as well as he 
could, 

Taere were two doors, and he knocked at the 
first he came to, A woman of sour visage answered 
his sammons, 

"Is Miss Cheveulx here?” he asked, his voice 
trembHag with excloament and hope, ‘ I heard 
her volce from the street below, and——” 

**Nae frae thie house!" was the anpromising 
reply, and the door was slammed fn his face with- 
owt another word. 

He tried the other house, and there came to the 
door the old woman whose voice he had heard 
from the street, 





“What was ye wanting!” she asked, and he 
could hardly speak to tell her. 

** Miss Chevenix," he sald. ‘She was in your 
house just now. I heard you talking to her. 
Excuse me, I do not mean to be rude, and you 
must think meso, I am sare. Will you let me 
see the young lady, please? I have been so 
apxlons to find her |” 

The old woman stared at him in amazement 
ee It seemed to her that he must 

road, 

“I diana kea the name,” she sald, “It's nse 


here. 

** Yes it is, I was jast under the window, not 
many minutes ago, she was speaking to you. I 
could nob be mistaken fa the voice |’ 

“There bas been naebody here,” the woman 
replied, ‘except a bit of dressmaker lassie, and 
I dinna ken ber name. She is jast obliging 
frien’ o’ my ain wi’ a packle wark. She's fll, ye 
ken, and———-” 

“Bat the young lady,” the Dake sald, fn an 
agony of impatience, “can you tell me nothing 
about her t” 

Toe old woman shook her head. She could 
tell nothing except that she had only seen her 
twice. She was a nice-spoken girl for a dress- 
maker, and she had heard her name ; but was 
sare it was not Chevenix, nor anything like it. 
She rather thought [t was Smith. She did not 
know whether she should ese her again ; she 
thought probably not. 

“ Bat where did she go’ Which way did she 
get out?” the Duke asked, puzzled beyond mea- 
sure, ‘‘I was jast under the window, and no one 
came out into the street!” 

“She went down the close likely!" was the 
reply, and that wasall the information that he 
could get. 

The old body gave him the addres: of the 
person for whom the young lady had come to her, 
and he found the house readily enough ; but she 
declined to know anything about the young person 
inquired for. 

She was suspicious of the motive of her visitor, 
and being s goodly woman, who had brought up 
her own daughters {n the strictest fashion, and 
taught them to look upon well-dressed young 
men as ravening wolves, she did not mind telling 
this especial wolf a fib or two to throw him off 


scent, 
“T couldnma just say,” was all the answer 
that Talbot Verney —- out of her, and he 


was fain to go away, ‘ering the tortures of 
Tantalus, 

It wae Gertrade. He was sure of ft, ridiculous 
as the idea seemed ; and he had been so close to 
her that he could almost touch her, and had not 


golmg crazy, mammie,” 
the young man sald, eltting down by ber alde. 
“*T wonder if you can help me! Bat where is 
Miss Schwerin 1”’ 

“Yonder,” the old lady replied, “In sad 
trouble; "’ and she smiled as she spoke. 

“Trouble! nothing very deep I hope ” 

* Nothing worse than a dressmaker’s delay. To- 
morrow le to be a grand day with her, and her 
dress has not come home. [6 is not the fault of 
the dressmaker, who fs quite a lady. An acci- 
dent has happened to someone in her employ- 
ment, and she has not been able to complete it, 
We have not yet quite given up hope. I know 
she will send {s ff io is any way possible,” 

“A dressmaker again!" sald the Dake with a 
laugh. ‘I seem to have been amongst the craft 
to-day |” 

He sat with his old friend for a long time and 
told her of his quest, and all the story of the 
Chevenix family, and biz love for Gertrude. 

‘Twas mean enough to try and forget her 
when I heard of her father’s plight,”’ he said ; “and 


then, when I found her and asked her to be my 
wife (for I could no more forget her than I could 
fiy), she would not come unless my father were 
willing. I could not say that he was, for he was 
bitterly against the match, and we parted in 
some anger. I went back two days afterwards to 
try again, and she was gone. I have heen to the 
eldest brother, the head of the family now, but 
he disclaims all knowledge of his mother and 
slater—doesn’t seem to care whether they starve 
or not.” 

* You are not the only person who has inquired 
of Mr, Chevenix about his family,” Mra. Golding 
a ’ , should like to find them.” 

tr ou ” 

‘ Jastso. Ihave something to say to one of 
them, at apy rate.” 

“ You know them, then t” 

“ Never saw one of them fn all my life that I 
kvow of,” was the imperturbable reply. 

* Enlighten me, you impenetrable old sphinx,” 
Talbot Verney said, full of curfosity, and anxious 
for any little scrap of information, Perhaps 
some word that Mra, Golding might let fall might 
lead up to an elucidation of the mystery of the 
faraily's disa . 

“IT think you are to be trusted!” she said, 
“and I will tefl you. I know’ Vere will not 
mind.” 

“ Migs Schwerin?’ the Dake sald; “ does she 
know them too!” 

"Wall, hardly!" Mrs. Golding sald, ‘' Vere 

There was a ring ab the door as she spoke, 
and a colloquy in the hall. A man’s volce made 
{tael€ distinctly audible—a voice that was familiar 
to Talbot Verney, and yet he could not connect a 
personality with it, Ib was a gentlemanly voice, 
and yet {t evidently emanated from a porter, or 
Ee ete . bh ll the lady th 

- enough to tell the young lady that 

quite Ginlahed, Mes. 


Hzrsgrt Curvenrx, for it was he, was like a 
men in adream as Mrs, Golding came forward 
and took the fosensible form from his arms, and 
the Dake caught his hand, and asked him where 
he bad hidden himself all this while. 

“I have hidden myself nowhere,” he said, 
putting his hand to his head in bewilderment. 
"T have been with my mother and efster all the 
time! Is that Lena? I am ina fog ; let me ait 
down a minute, will you! I have been Ill, andi 
seem all abroad.” 

Talbot Verney drew him {nto his old friend’s 
pretty sitting room and put him Into s chair, for 
his face was very white, and he was trembling all 
over. He looked a different creature from the 
robust Herbert of former days, who was always 
too healthy and too strong for strict gentility. 
He grew better after a minute or two, and looked 
Ingatringly at his old acquaintance. 

“] don’t understand {t,” he sald. “How did 
Lena come here? Who is that lady t” 

‘Her aunt,” the Duke replied. “She can 
explain, I cannot | Something needs explanation 





all round, bat I have found you now, and every- 
thing will be clear. 1 eaw her—your 
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afternoon. I cannot tell what the sight of her 
wee to me, 

“Saw Gertrude! Where!” 

“TI ought to ssy heard. I did not really see 
ber though she was so close to me that I could 
have touched her almost. I made my way into 
the honse, but she was gone. I was told she was 
a dreeamaker, and ber name was Smith!” 

“Go it is,” anid Herbert, withasmile. ‘ We 
sre all Smiths, mother {s Madame Hoyle 
Smith, s dressmaker who hae a fair business, and 
hopes to make @ competence out of it some day, 
Tam Mr. Hoyle Smith, a sort of man-of-all- work 
in a big draper’s bere, I am nod aclerk, for I 
have no knowledge of book-keeping, nor an 
assistant behind the counter, for I am Ignorant 
of the work there ; but I had the good fortune 
to find a valuable pocket-book dropped by the head 
of the firm, when I bad only been in Edinburgh 
owo deys, and he has made me useful, Heaven 
blese him for it, 1t was dreadfully low water with 
us ther.” 

“"T can it,” was the quiet answer. “I 
have seen Mr. Cheveniz, and——” 

“Curse him!” sald bis brother, with much 
nnction, “He would leb my mother starve 
because she will nob bury herself in a place of 


Mr, Caevenix, come here, please.” 

The voice of Mrs, Golding calling Herbert put 
an end to their conversation for the present, and 
the young man obeyed her summons, and went 
into the inner room. She closed the door after 
him, and came to the Dake’s side. 

They must explain te one another” ahe sald. 
** To ts all au clear as a book tome, She thought 
him careless while he has had no means of sear ch- 


ped prevent their coming 
together, there is nob a doubt of that,” 
me where they live!” the Dake said, 
“T can get there Ina few roinutes, even if It is 
apy distance in Edinburgh !” 


maker,” Mrs, Golding said; “but it is rather 
— oe @ her on business. It {s past 


“Madame Hoyle Smith does not attend to 
ladies after five in the afternoon,” Mrs. Golding 
sald, with » twinkle in her eye,” “ Perhaps she 
may make an In favour of a gentleman 
from a distance |” 


“I will try. Ican tell her what has become 
of her son! How ts it that the ladies have not 
recognised each other? Mrs, Chevenix-—your 
a mean, saw both the ladies at their own 

ouse.’* 

“She did certainly, but under what circum- 
stances} The poor thing was jas off a weary 
journey, had been shipwrecked, and was taken 
there expecting sympathy, ab any rate, for her 
recent troubles, if not a warm welcome, She 
got—well, I daresay you know how she was 
received ; her husband was made to fee) that he 
was at home, while she was ignored, Poor, 
antutered child, she was stung and wounded, 
sud could think of nothing better to do than to 
run away and come to me. She nearly met her 
death ta doing ft, and when I could turn away 
from her with the knowledge that she might 
possibly live after all, the Cheverifx familly had 
disappeared as completely as if the earth bad 
opened and swallowed them up!” 

*‘ Mf. Obevenix does not hide his light under a 
bushe),” the Dake said, with aemile, “I found 
him enough }” 

"I wrote to him,” Mrs, Golding sai?, “and 
the letter I recetved made me resolve to keep my 
piece for my own till our lives ended rather than 


old woman, as yon know, and perhaps I acted 
, bat I learned to love Vere for her own 
aake (Vere is her second name) and a lonely 
woman is selfish. I ehall lose her now.” 
“Perhaps you will gain something Instead, 


: 











If Herbert Cheventx iz the bright, warm-hearted 
lad I knew him of old, I am sure you will. Give 
me your dressmaker’s address, there’s a good 
soul! I must see her to-night.” 

“T bave only seen ber twice; the young lady 
novatall, I a notion that she stared av 
Vere as if she had some floating idea In her 
~ about her, but they did not know each 
other.” 

She handed the Dake a business card as she 
oy: and he looked at it with a queer feeling 
t ig Was anrea), and that he should 
wake presently ont of a dream, It set forth 
thad Madame Hoyle Smith was prepared, with 
the help of competent assistants, to andertake 
dressmaking of any description, and al! the usual 
intimations of a modiate’s announcement. 

“She Ives over her workroom,” Mrs, Golding 
said, “‘in « gulet way. No one ever penetrates 
up there ; buc I belfeve all her capital, whatever 
it was, has gone in furnishing the businese pari 
of the house. It is very nice and elegant.” 

Still feeling aa though he were dreaming 
Talbot Verney made hie way to the part of the 
old city indicated on the card. It was no fashion- 
able thoroughfare, no business quarter of the 
town, bub just a terrace of houses not far from 
Allan Rameay’s old home, quiet and respectable ; 
and here “ Madame Hoyle Smith” bad set up her 
dressmaking rooms. She was making her way, 
there wae no donbt of that; but it wae a 
struggle still, and the little servant girl who 
opened the door with much wonderment aud 
caution—for it was a late hour for the simple 
household to have visitors—was all that could be 
afforded at present. The house contained two 
flats, the lower one belug devoted entirely to 
the business, and contalaing two workroome, and 
a show-room further up to which no one but the 
faraily ever penstrated, 

Tne rustle of a dress made Iteelf heard on the 
dark staircase as the gir] opened the door, pre- 
pared to parley with the visitor—for the young 
person was hardly reliable though she was clean 
and neat to look at in the matter of messages and 
door answering, 

** Tea,” and the volce that spoke made Talbot 
Verney'’s heart Jesp til) he conld hardly speak, 

“Yes, maw.” 

“ Say that Madame cannot see anyone at this 
hour. Between ten and four any day.” 

**} think Madame will see me!” 

Is was nob anywhere In the little matd’s 
programme that a tall man should stride past 
her Into the houee; and when this happened 
she was too much astonished to do anything 
but gasp out a ecared,—- 

“Oh, my!” and stand, staring, while the 
stranger rushed to the food of the Inner stars, 
and called after her young mistrese,— 

“Gertrude! My derling, have I found you at 
last 1” 

It was more amusing atill to find her very pre- 
sence forgotten, while the gentleman clasped 
‘Miss Smith” to ble armsae if he would never 
let her go, and kissed her too, while her mistress 
came oud of her room and demanded an explana- 
tlon of the anwonted confusion. Then they ail 
disappeared apatairs into the family sitting-room, 
and the girl heard sobs and wondering exclama- 
tious, and built up a three-volume romance on 
the spot. 

There was not much torsy, Talbct Verney's 
joy was too great for many words, and Gertrude 
had been taken too completely by surprise to 
deny her extreme delight at the meeting. 

"T am nob going to be ssid ‘nay’ to thie 
time!” the Duke eald, with his arm rownd 
Gertrude’s walat, and his other hand clasping 
that of Mra. Coevenix. “I told her long ago 
that I would never give her up, and I never 
will!” 

“ Bat your Grace cannot marry a dressmaker !” 
Gertrude said, Jooking at him shyly, but with 
marvellous love in her pretty evyee. 

‘My Grace is going to do just as I please!” 
he replied. ‘‘ You have not asked me yet how I 
came to find you ont, When you were talking to 
that old woman at the bottom of Oanongate to- 
dsy I was ander the window !” 

“You!” Gertrude sald, in amazement. 
“ Whatever were you doing there ? It was at that 








old woman's that I went to for that Mre. Geddes. 
You didn’t want me to §°, mammie, dear ; but 
see what has come of it | 

* Yes, see,” the Dake said, boldly, taking the 
blushing girl In bie arms and embracivg her, 
“tf I had not heard her dear voice fn than queer 
old house I should not have gone to Mre, 
Golding with my tronbles and encountered 
Herbert thers.” 

“Do you know Mrs. Golding?” asked Mrs. 
Chevenlx, In amazement, “Is all this a queer 
dream, I wonder? Talbot, I can’s believe that 
youare here! I beg your pardon—your Grace, 
I should say 1” 

"i hope I shall never be anything but ' Talbot’ 
to you, dear lady!” the young man said, affeo- 
tionately, “Of course 1 know Mra Golding. 
She is the dear old soul you have beard me talk of 
before new, who filled a mother’s place to me 
when I was a child, and took care of my father 
afterwards. I went to her with wy troubles. 
She could nob help me; but Herbert came 
while 1 was there, and——but he shal) tell his own 
story when he comes back.” 

“T can’t think what is keeping him!” Mre. 
Chevenlx sald, anxlously. “My poor boy! He 
Isa good son and # brother, Talbot! He has 
been very ill, and we thought we should have 
lost him ; but we have met with friends. His 
employer has been very kind, We have passed 
— some very dark days since we saw you, 

ae 


“* Bat the bright ones have come, for Herbert 
as well as for you |” the Duke sald, with » amile. 
" He will be a different man when he comes back 
to-night,” 

“He wili be very tired!’ his mother said, 
** Poor boy, he cannot get over his wife’s desertion. 
There does nob seem much doubt that she went 
back to Australia. She was traced to a ship that 
was just starting. She must have been a heart 
less, unworthy creatare, though he believes ha her 
etfll, The police had nob much difficalty, after 
all, in finding out where she had gons. We bad 
tolerably sure information,” 

‘* The police are nob always right; they were 
wrong in this Instance,” 

“ Wrong!” 

iy Jast so."” 

“ How do yoo know |” 

*‘ Because I have acen her within the last hour. 
She never went outof England. She is with her 
nearest relative, my dear old nuree ; but she wil) 
tell you all about It when Herbert brings hor 
home. He {s with her now.” 

“ With her! here in Edinburgh |" 

“Here in Edinburgh She Ils Mise Vere 
Schwerin, the young lady to whom he carried 
home the dress, She has been here some time, 
never dreaming she was £0 close to the husband 
ahe had sorrowed for so long.” 


(Continued on page 160.) 








HAD WE NEVER LOVED SO BLINDLY 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Fora TRavANION hurried out of the room nob 
knowing In the least where she could find the 
others, She passed numbers of men loangin 
about the corridors, who all looked at her 
interest, most of them resolving to ask for an in- 
troduction before the evening was over, 

Shy but eager ahe ran op the evalre, waliing 
for an instant to lean over the balustrade which 
ran round the gallery at the top, and watch the 
animated scene below. 

One man, with a dark, keen face, canght sight 
of the graceful figure, and fixed bis eyes upon it 
with open, almost insolent, admiration, till be- 
comiog aware of it suddenly, she drew back like 
a frightened rabbit, aud burried towards the 
bedrooms. 

Mrs. Madden met her, lookiog thoroughly 
puzzled and bewlldered, and taking her under 
her motherly wing, opened one door after another 
till she found the room in which the Miss Wil- 
loughbys were emoothing out their tresses for 
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wae 


partoers. 

" Ob, here you are!” cried Jeany, in delight 
as ahe stood before the looking-glass ber 
own baxom igure with evident satisfaction. ‘1 
posktively can’t ralee my hands to my head with- 
oub cracking my eleevee, and I've bet: dying to 
put my flowers {n,” holdiag outa spray of pink 
geranium and maldenhair: fern, and dancing with 
impatience on the tips of ber toes. 

Fiora took the flowers, and inserted them care- 
Wales's the flaffy curls, which, as Miss Jane 
Wi y thought, showed off her beauty to 
the best ad vantage. 

She bobbed her head right and left just like a 
sparrow, wondering if they weren't just one litele 
bit too high, or perhaps, rather too much to the 
ieft, ofl Emily told sharply that ehe couldn’t 
sey for ever, and che wanted Fiora to see after 


farther enchantmens of the'r fature 


Miss Trevauion opened her eyes when Emily 
puto tiger-lily into ber hand and requested her 
so adjaat It. 

** Bat fen't it too large?” her eyes twinkling 
with smusewent, as she contemplated the flower 
in amegement. 

“ No, Edgar Winder says that nothing can be 
too monstrous. He was at « ball in London only 
the other day, and he saw 4 lady with a water- 
ily on the top of her head nearly as big as a 

Vs late,” 

“That decides it, of course,” the corners of 
her mouth twitching, ‘*‘ Mr, Winder’s taste Is 
beyond suapicion.” 

Eaally looked crose, 

* You always sneer at the poor fellow, because 
you can’t get over his not admiring you. I 
think be fs one of the pleassntest people here,” 

“I suppose co, as you talked to him the whole 
afbernoon. Do you really i con wear 
it?” trying to plo it down eo that io should 
nestie as much as posstble, 

“Of course I can. Is looks uncommon, jast as 
he sald {¢ would,” tarning and twisting as her 
sister bad done before her, ‘‘He wanted me to 

‘otk different to the rest, said he was tired of 
rossg, and all that sort of thing. By-the-bye, 
whers are yours?” turning sharply upon her, as 
if she had been a detective ready to pounce. 

Where wers they? For a moment she could 
netrecollect, but the wext it flashed across her 
that she had lefo them in Sir Baall’s hands, and 
a scorching binsh rose to her cheeks. 

“TI dropped them downstairs.” 

‘* Gave them away I should say by the look of 
your face. Really, Flora; I don’s think mamma 
would approve of euch a thing,” and Emily 
pursed op her mouth. 

"Don't you} 1 dida’t ask her,” with a flash 
of her large dark eyes, 

“T didn’t eves give a rosebud to Frank Rivers, 
althongh [ am eure he hinted for it,” and Jenny 
gsthered up ber fan and gloves with an alr of the 
strictest propriety. 

* And I have never given a flower in my life 
te anyone,” throwing cack her head, “and I 
don’t auppose I ever shall, Are you ready {” 

“Are you? You haven't put anything in 
your hafr,” with s depreciatory glance at the 
small pearl atar which glistened amongst the 
glossy brown curls, and which Emily thought 
wae frightfnlly insignificant compared with her 
own tiger-illy. 

“No, I haven't time; and {¢ doesn’t matter. 
(Some along.” 

“You are in a marvellous hurry. Pray, is Sir 
Baal! waiting at the bottom of the stairs *” 

flora marched out of the room with her head 
im the air. The chaft had been sped at random, 
for Kmily was culte unaware of the long téte-d téte 
in the octagon room. Possibly it she had known 
of fp she would have made the remark even 
strouger, but she did mot guess the suffering she 
hol tnfiicted on the girl's delicate organisation, 
and chuckled to herssif at the euccess of her little 
joke, as she tripped along, calling to Jenny to 
keep up. 

Tae meguificencs of the place strack both the 
alebers with awe, end they could not help feeling 
Fiera Trevanion os a sort of protvctress, because 
she was accustomed to the house from having 
stayed there. 





Mrs, Willoughby was standing with a group of 
ladies by the drawing-room door as the girle 
came through the hall. She turned round with 
a smile to her danghters,— 

“So here you are at last! The collation is 
quite ready, bat Sir Basil kindly eaid that I had 
heteer gather my flock before he gave the signal 
for anyone to move into the dinipg-room.” 

*T quite forgot dinner!” exclaimed Fiora, her 
face lengthening, for she had made such haste 
over her tollette in order to be down in time vo 
watch over her brother whilst belng moved tnto 
the drawing: room. 

“Yes, my dear, 

” severel: 


Lady Rivers look surprised. 
that youth can be 


to extend her favour to a lovely girl who would 
be an ornament to the large lofty rooma at 
Riverecourt. 

with you, my dear. 

better than most people, and I think he would 
like me to know his child.” 

Flora etretched out an eager hand at 
for any kind allusion to her father 
made her on friendly terms wi . 
sweep'’s wife; and the Willoughbys were quite 
dismayed at her ease of manner when ta 
a lady who was supposed to 
high that she could not see those of 
renk, Gir Basil Fane's dark eyes il 
arenas sete eee oe 

y Rivers. 

TI thiak we are all sesembled.” 

A tall form harried across the room. A fair 
head bent before Fiora Trevanion. A familiar 
voice sald, entreatingly,— 

**May I?” 

The next moment they were following in the 
wake of a lovg string of guests, for Frank 
Rivers was determined to leave a wide Interval 
between his companion and his host, 

“So very flattering of Sir Basil!” Mrs. 
Willoughby took care to explain to the portly 
gentleman who was taking her into dianer. 
** Nothing. would {nduce him to go Into the 
dtning-room before my girls made their sppear- 
ance.” 


“Doss be know anything of them?” think- 
ing to himself that the Baronet was easily 
pleased, if he had already fallen a victim to the 
Mies Willoughbys’ attractions. 

“ Not eo very much, bat then it was all the 
nicer of him, I suppose,” lowering her volce as 
she in kelping herself to some mayon- 
nalse, ‘A barrister naturally feels drawn to one 
of his own profeseion.” 

‘Ah! he'll forget all that now, forget that 
he ever eat in Lincoin’s-ina hungering for the 
brief that went next door, Locke clever, 
though. Expect ff be didn’s do mach it wae his 
own tault!” 

“But who says he didn’t?” aghast at such an 
aspersion on her 

The Squire chuckled. 

“Ever seen his name in the paper? Ever 
known him to be connected with any trial that 
was ever heard of ?" 

** Well ; no,” she admitted, reluctantly ; “ bat 
some people have a creze against thelr name 
appearing in the Z'imes /” 

* A barrister would be crazy if he objected |” 
sald Mr, Thornton, arfly. 

" Well, you can’t aay that of Sir Basil!” with 
® triumphant smile. 

“Something queer about the man,” in s low 
voles, ‘Do you notice, he never laughs?” 

‘* Perhaps he has nothing to laugh about! ” 

“ Heaven preserve me from a long-faced fellow 
who bas nothing on earth to laugh abouts!” ex- 
claimed the Squire, evergetically. ‘‘I'd avoid 
him as I would a peat!”’ 

“Ras why?” 

* Because low spirits are as catching as smaill- 
pox. Ha! ha! you look asif I had astonished 
you!” and his jolly face beamed with amuce- 
ment. 





“I really thought you meant to infer-——” 
began Mrs. Willoughby, gravely. 

“It Noshing wes farther from my thoughts, 
I never infer anything,” with a mischievous 
smile, “For Instance, with that young Rivers 
before my eyes, forgetting his dinner for the sake 
of Trevanion’s girl, I don’t even infer that he’s 
spoonsy. There, what do you think of that?” 

“ Nothing ; because Mr. Rivers hae known my 
girls from their cradlee, aud he hes only get 
friendly with Fiora because she fs living with 
us 


‘'Hamph! In my day we didn’t walt for". 
reason before we went head-over-eare!” ard the 


For all the rematoing years of her life Flora 
Trevanion looked back on that evening of the 
First of June, as one of the happless tm her life. 
She was a giri still, with all the hopes of youth 
already budding in her innocent heart, with bright 
eyes looking forward to the joyful promise of the 
futare. In all the sorrows of her life there had 
been nothing to turn into bitterness the natural 
aweetness of ber disposition. She had los» her 
father and mother, and she and her brother had 
been left with few of this world’s goods to blees 
themselves with ; but there was no dishonour in 
their present poverty. 

eS : Cea be 
ourableman. He not made money by de- 
freudiug the widow and fatherless, nor had be 
brough? anyone else down with the crash of hie 
ruin, No stain rested on his memory, no shame 
was upon bis children’s head. They could go 
forth fearlessly into the world, sure that no stone 
would be thrown at them for any wrong-dolng of 
their father’s. 

“Tell me, Miss Trevanion,” and Frank Rivers 
lowered hie voice so that his question could not 
be heard by the rest of the guests at the long 
table, “why did you give your roses te thay 
man?” 

** Why shouldn't It” with a amifle about the 
corners of ber mouth “That man, as you 
trreverently cali him, is my host, and [ am sure he 
would give me some more if he knew I hadn't got 


any.” . 
“ His whole gardenfal, of course,” hoffily, 
" No, because that would leave none for other 


ces be care about other people? Sorikes 
me that he would go his own way, and give away 
his sa galt om without bothering about the 

oT chink he mosis te at SEE eee 
other people ‘as y- 

“Or what was waa ff t% pealted him 
better.” 

'* Why do you distike him so?” 

“T never said I did,” his fair face flashing. 

"Just look athimnow. He's as obstinate as 
a pig. He would go straight at a wall rather 
ag turn to the right or left. You can seeit in 


face. 

**Isn’h that grand? Yen't it better to go 
etraight at a thing, never mind what obatacles get 
in your way,” her eyes looking bright and eager, 
like those of s young soldier making for a breach 
at the head of his men. 

“ Depends upon the thing,” drily, ‘and your 
way of getting to ft.” 

“TI suppose so,” with alowlangh. ‘‘If I were 
in the garden and wanted » cup of tea, it would 
be better to go round by the door than crash 
through one of the drawing-room windows, sup- 
posing it was shut.” 

“ And when I'm captain, and dying to he « 
major,” he rejoined, with a smile, ‘tin wonld be 
bester to walt or exchange {nto another regiment 
than adaifnieter a dose of arsenic in order to get 
the fellow out of my wey.” 

“ Well, I suppose so, if you don’t wish te jein 
the majority by moans of the gibbet” ; her eyes 


"Is that a joke—an execrable pun 1” 
" Qertainly not, a wholesome warning.” 
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” 4 Warning not needed. [ was polatiog out to 


the of your doctrine. 

77% still, I lke © men with a firm will,” nodding 
hor young head resolutely. 

And a fine property ?” looking down Into her 
face, and wondering which she would prefer—the 
Abbey or Riverscourt. — 

“J should Uke him just as well if he weres 
»” 


praper 

“Woald you take him tea an’ tracts when 
lodged tp the tc 

te 4 take him tee and tobaged, which be would 


“* And brust his soul te the chaplain ’” 
Bp, od Why should TI preach to him, 


because I ha fot to be quite so unfogy 
mnatet” f 
“Preach to me; I should Ifke It,” lips and 


ex smiling together. y 
a might have given you a lectura, on bad 
temper an hour ago,” with a mischievogs glance 
from under her dark lashes, sbi 

" Certainly not,” bis face, clouding. ite was 
enough to make any fellow In a0 end of & rage, 
Even Mra. Willoughby was farlous.”” = =. 

“She was cross and fussy because she "t 
find me,” the colour deepening ia her 3 
“bat you had no right to bother y about 

> . 


me. 
“JT aido’t ask for a right,” hie fresh 

volce vibrating. ‘I don’t care s hang if I 

or not, bat I shall bother myself about you, 

whetber Fave likes ib or not,” 


‘I don’t eee what he has to do with it,” 

“No more do I,” . “He heen’d as 
mnch right as I. We are old friends, you know,” 
with as much pride In his tone as if he were 
< friendship with a Plantagenet. 

“He saved Eastace’s life; I can never forget 
that,” her eyes softening with the remembrance, 
sa she cast a glance towards the head of the 


table. 

Str Baal wae talking gtavely to his next-door 
neighbour about some troublesome tax which 
had caused general discontent, but he caught the 
and one of his rare swest smiles filtted 
handsome face, transfiguricg [t like a 
& rugged moor, 

“Curse him,” muttered Rivers, under his 
moustaches, “Iwish I had 
and he had never seb foot 


words, Miss Trevannion-——” 
Thus a0 t0 t 


eyes met hers, bat not the 
isha eb presse toes oll the world to her. 2 

How mach longer he would engrosa her 
tion was doubtful, for she had already reached 
the time of life when love aud lovers take up the 
thread of existence, and. brothers are generally 
sent to the wall. 

The two sisters looked after her with dis- 
paraging glances, and thelr mother remarked, 
“ Fiorais so dreadfully fudependent 1” but there 
wae nothing forward in the girl’s bearing as ahe 
threaded her way quietly through the crowd, 
ndterly unconscious of the {nterest ehe was ex- 
clttng as her lovely eyes searched fn vain for 
Eustace Trevanier. 

“What are you looking fort” aeked Sir 
Basil, In the deep voice that always sent an un- 
acconntable thrill through her whole being, 

“Cans you guess?’ she esld with a emile, 
somehow feeling sure that the question was 
an: , 


necessary. 

**OFf course I can. I only asked av a matter 
of form, You won’s find him here. “He is in 
the ballroom, I knew he would Ile to watch 
the danelag, and one move wes enough for him.” 
** I suppose I may go to him 1” shyly, 


you ferret him out come to the conservatory. I 
owe you some flowers for the roses you gave 


"'T didn’s give them,” quickly, 

"I think you did, Come!” 

§*No, Ldon’s care about having any more,” 
nervously, feeling, she scarcely knew why, a 
sudden dislike at receiving anything from his 
hands, “I want to go to my brother,” 

“And I want you to come with me,” grave, 
but very resolute. 

Frank's words came into her head, “ a mai who 
‘would go straight at » wall rather than turn to 
right or left,” aud ehe made up her mind ai once 
thaws woald show there was one girl who would 
not her will to his. 

turned hastily away towards the door of 
pomtbor eg ery o [E she pald no attention to bis 
remark, but ehe was tike a hare resist- 
ing the tor. 

Joose for a shonh 


ion, See he is om to win at the 
; ir appa . ylelding to her 
wish, drew her ai a F b his arm and, 
led her In the wished-for direction. 

pea 


Hi 
BE 


aeually carnest eyes. 

would not look up at him, bab cast her 
the ground, whilst her lips went Into what 
man who was watching her thought a» 
delicious pout, 

“Not one, thank you.” 

“Bat you must, Here, take your choice. I 
don’t know their names, but they are supposed to 
be the finest in the county. Aren’t they good 
enough for Miss Trevanion ¢”’ 

** They are lovely, but I don’t want them,” 
drawing up her neck rebellious: 

He picked a lovely “ Cloth of 
{b out to her. 


E. 


rr . 
8 


Gold ” aad held 


A smile came over his face, but « slight trace 
of the evil temper which she had roused coald be 
seen behind that smile. He was conselons that 
he had conquered, but he did not choose to have 
we ay” bo, ooth ta onpree to bay geil 

0,” answer to , More 
than to her words, “‘you it.” 

And the next moment the rose in all the per- 
fection of ite beauty was crushed on the floor 
under the heel of bis boot, 

Was it an emblem of what she herself would 
be in the far-off days of the future. 


oe 


CHAPTER IX, 


A rew micutes later ehe stood by the side 
of the velvet couch on which her brother ‘was 
lying, lookiag down into his face with the old 
affection in her eyes, but a strange fiutser in her 
breast, 


Eastace Trevanion looked particularly ad- 
his fair head riggs y= Cong 





“y you may do what you like in my 


suppose 
houve,” he anewered with a smile, but before 





Be wae drewed for vhe fired time tor works, 
in evening dresa, with a low waistcoat acd a 
wide expanse of finest shirt-front, hie white tle 
in the neatect of bows, a solitaire of simple goid 
and 4 watch-chaln of a rigid patoern bis only 
ornaraente, 

Sir Basil Fane threw a Turkish shaw! over his 
long legs to add, os be sald, a touch of the 
picturesque to his appearance, and then went 
away without a word or a look to his sister. 
“Ou, my darling! How did you manage to 
get ee. Are you sure it wasn’s bed for 
you »” 

“Not a bit of 16; Graham, i'sne’s own man, 
helped me. I only wish I had him ut The Fira. 
L always oaid I ought to have somebody epecially 
bo look after me.” 

“Bat resily Winter does very well, snd you 
know Mr, Wilougtiby arranged for him to wait 
Spon you only to spare us expense,” in tne 
aoft tone which she always used to her Invalid 


bretber. 

» *Rabbieh! I know we've plenty of money 
tf we could only ged at it. Ban here they 
come,” raising himself on his elbow, and gaeing 
at the crowd of tneoming gueste with bopish 
pleasure, “ Who's that swell with the diamond 
etar!"’ 

" Lady Rivera. And, oh! Eustace, she knew 


pape. 

"Did shet” his eyes brightening. “Then 
the knows we are 8 cub above the rag-tag and 
bob-tall,”’ 

Up came Frank Rivers, anxions ss yourg mea 
generally are to be attentive to the kith-snd- 
kin of she girl they specially admire. Whilst he 
was talking to Kustace, and chaffing about the 
swell he looked reposing on his velvet coshious, 
Fiora was carried off by » partner. 

He looked round intending to claim her, and 
found to his diegust she was gone. 

“There fs such & pretty girl over there,’ 
sald Sir Rael). *‘Why don’t you dance wita 
her ” 

" Miss Fothergill 1” looking across the room 
to where she was sitting by her mother's side 
walting for the partner who apparently hesitated 
tocome. “She doesn’t care about me, and i 
want to talk to Trevanion.” 

"Go and see if she won't care for you,” esid 
the host, with a smile, “Yeu can’s have vee 
many people fn love with you at once.” 

Riyers langhed, pleased as men siways- are ad 
a compliment to his own faacinations, and welk- 
ing across the room made his bow. 

As s00n as the dance was over he revolved that 
he would pounce apon Flora; but he had the 
pleasure of belng blocked in a doorway with his 
present partner, whilat he could see the one he 
waa longing after surrounded by « ring of men 
who were introduced to her by her hovt, 
and who were Inecribing their names on her card 
in rapid succession. : 

He cursed his own stupidity for nob having 
seoured her before, kuowing that she was nou 
the sort of girl to leave a blavk unasked, 

He was young enough to feel his disappoint- 
ment acately, and net old enough to hide is, 
and for half the evening leant against a wal! or 
stood in a deorway meditating over his wrovgs, 
Wot that he was esantimentally Inclined, only 
ever aince he fires found ber out he wae disposed 
to loek upon Fiora as his own property, aud 
was much when the new mac, thie 
unknown baronet, seemed to dispute the matter 
with him, 

" Don’t you dance ?” 

The question was asked of Sir Basil by Pailip 
Fane, 8 man with a pale, thin face, with keen 

ec and a amalidark moustache, He was scme- 

Hike @ bad likeness of his cousin, with all 
the best part of bis expression left out, and with 
the worst intensified. 

Sir Basil starved, for sa ogy gh 

da by watching Flora dancing 
Rivers, wlio had won her for a partner of iast, 
and looked thoroughly content with his prize, 

They were a handsome pair, well-mateched, 
as he could not help confessiog. A 
desire, however, came upon him to stop 'the 





tractive, resting 
pillow, his delicate face flashed with a new ex- 
cltement. 4 


waltz, and all ab once {5 seamed to him a 
mpnstrous thing that a modest giri should think 
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i$ permissible to go round the room with a man’s 
arm round her waist. He answered his cousin 


en 

“No, I don’t make a fool of eelf, 
when I can’t help It.” re 

“IT shouldn't mind making a fool of myself if 
the giri were half as pretty as that Miss Tre- 
vanion,” he said, slowly, putting his eye-gless in 
position fn order to study Fiora’s face the better 
on she passed. ‘‘You must introduce me when 
the dance {s over.” 

“She ts too simple to sult your vitisted 
tastes.” 

** Not if she gete on with you,” a 
curling the tips of his moustaches. 
be mistress of the Abbey }” 

A dark frown drew his brows together. His 
eyes were sti! fixed on that emall head with the 
pearl star giletening amongst the colls of rich 
brown hair, az he answered, gravely,—— 

“No, the Abbey will never have a mistress in 
= 

ob! Really ?’’ with an eager look into his 
face, to see If he were speaking in earnest. “ You 
must bs joi . A pauper awears he won't 
marry because he doesn’t think he will have the 
chance; ® millonalre takes ft as bis nataral 

**Pm not e millionaire, I think these men 
will play this waltz for ever. I had better stop 
it, ond cuggest a change.” 

He stepped forward with the intention of going 
7S Oo an ket Senet on seeing Fiora Tre- 

on aad Fr vere through the 
window on to the starlit enous, * ated 

“ After all,” be said to his cousin, "I don’t see 
why I should interfere ; the people seem to be 
enjoying themselves. If you want an introduc- 
tlen to Trevanion come at once, or I shall 
forged ft.’ 

“Bat where is she?” looking round the 
room at the fluttering crowd. “I’ve lost the 


“Tn the garden.” 
“Then she won’t want us. She will hate me 


cynical emile 
“Is she to 





LOOKING DOWN INTO HIS FACE WITH ALL TEE OLD 


for ever if we interrupt a flirtation,” hanging 
back, as his cousin moved towards the nearest 


“ There ie no filrtation. They are old friends, 
Mrs Willoughby was telling we all about it just 
now,’ 


“I don’t know Mre. Willoughby, but I do 
know a flirtation when I see one, However, it 
fs you who will get into hot water, and not I,” 
oe him out fnto the garden, muttering to 

80) 

“TI believe he's hit already ; I must keep my 
eyes open.” 

Meanwhile, the couple they were seeking were 
standing under the saadow of s willow, which 
bent gracefully forward, as M making « reverence 
to the dewy lawn. 

"A -star!” exclaimed Flora. ‘' Wish ! 
wish ! before it’s too late |” 

“* Did you?” 

She nodded, : 

» Shall you be happy if you get it t 


“I can’t flatter myself that it had anything to 
do with me 1” 


. **No, you can’t,” s smile hovering on her 


* Bat mine had with you,” looking down into 
ey ee ne ee nyt 


prettier, 

“Bat you hadn't time to make « wieh—I'm 
sure of that.” 

“I bad got it all ready. Ill tel] mine, if you'll 


"To won’t the charm 1” anxiously. 

“It will add to t,” with a joyous langh at 
the thought he had in his head. ‘ Yours first.” 

A gentle gravity stole over her face; and 
her voice was low, as if she were talking of a 
prayer, 

“] wished that Eastace might be quite well ; 
just like other people.” 

“I hope be may, with all my heart;” sald 
Rivers, sincerely, his kind heart touched by the 
slster’s devotion, although he could have wished 
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doction— Mr. Pailip Fane—Miss 
Sic Baall’s voice cut ruthlesly throug 
sentence, and the young man’s wish was known 
only to his own breast, 
Poilip Fane bowed low, ae he always did before 
ant se be Comet ne anes 8 
resolu in the of bis selfieh t, 
are or ver of Greylancs, with 
Flora Trevanion for his bride, if he ruined Sir 
Baall’s life, and broke the young soldier's heart 


drove home that night, on the 
back of his mother’s landau, his eyes fell on the 
topmost words of the yellow placard, — 


 Morpse |—£1,000 Rewarp |” 


plainly visible for all men to read io the 
ghostly moonlight, and be surned from ft with » 
abudder, 

“If I were Sir Basil I'd tear that vile thing 
d . 


wD. 

* Yea,” said Lady Bivers. "It is enough to 
give the poor man a nightmare.” 

(To be continued.) 








Svuppgen changes and dangerous wiod-storms 
occur wherever the barometer falls suddenly 
from » medium befght through from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch doring a few hours. 

A NEW range finder baa just been invented 
which, ft is sald, is a great improvement on all 
range-finders now in use. The distance of avy 
object can be secertained by a mere glance 
through the instrument, it belng shown on & 
little dial the moment the object ls focussed, 

















CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


—0— 
CHAPTER VILL 


Every fibre of Freda Armitage’s nature re- 
volted from the parte she had agreed to play. 
Simple, earnest, true, {b went against her very 
instinct to deeelve her old playfellow—to assist 
in any way at what might bring one trouble upon 
them ; but Freda’s was a very tender heart, a 
very pltying disposttion, When Sir John’s wifs 
pus her arms aronnd her and pleaded with her 
for ald she could not refuse it. 

“I must go to London,” Lady Hyacinth had 
cried ; “what fs dearer to me than life Is In 


danger, ! 

Freda could nob doubt her truth, The dread 
anguish in the lovely eyes, the mute, 
agony of the young wife's face told too how 
real was her trouble, and Freda yielded ; and 
only when the fair, girlish mistress of The 
Eime had left her husband’s home did what she 
mad Gone cosup hoase to Milne Arapltegs in all fe 
orce, 

In truth hers was no easy task. From the 
very first ber mother and sister had resented 
their hostess’s erence for her. They had 
affected not to care for Sir John’s wife, but they 
would have been very glad to fill Freda’s place 


In her s, With thelr inquisitive eyes upon 
her H th’s confidante had indeed a pathway 
fall of difficulty. 


‘Is not her iadyship coming 1” 
They had sat down to luncheon, The foot- 
man was tn attemdance; the butler had taken 
tp his position, but thelr fair mistress was 
net present. The men hesitated, and poor 

Freda teok the answer upon herself. 
to-day. She 


“Lady Hyaciath is nob well 

iad hs to al) aloon” remarked Alice, splte- 
alone,” remar' ® 

fully. “As you are so intimate, I wonder you 


aid not offer to «lt with her, Freda!” 
The servants detested the second Mies Armi- 





“ PORGIVES ME, JOHN!” SHE MOANED, BUT HE SHOOK SER OFF IMPATIENTLY. 


tage. The butler, » demure elderly individual, 
spoke up in Freda’s defence. 

“My lady ia subject to neuralgic headaches, 
ma’am,” he sald, addressing himself to Mrs, 
Armitage ; “when she’s one of them she can’t 
bear a creature near her. She has even sent 
away her maid. She told the girl she wanted 
nothing but rest.” 

‘The worst plan in the world,” said the 
widow, fretfally ; “ there's nothing like food for 

Some of that chicken now and a 


"*T couldn’t take It on me to disobey her lady- 
ship, ma’am. Lady Hyacinth’s orders are that 
not to be disturbed until she ringer her 
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She absolutely never dreamed of such a thing 
until her eyes feil on these lines :~—~ 

i The doctor gives no hope. I? you 
would see bim again you must come at once.” 

paper was but a fragment, yet it was 
enough to set Freda thinking. Who wae this 
strange mysterious “ He” She knew that Lady 
Hyacinth had vo brothers, that her father was 
abroad. Who, in ali the world, could have such 
a claim upon Sir John’s young wife as to make 
her hurry to thelr bedside unknown to her 
husband. 

Miss Armitage put the scrap of paper into her 

She meant to restore {t to its owner. 

he had sat nearly half-an-bour in the deserted 

room, Surely that was long enough for her 

su errand! She had risen to go, when a 
gentle rap came at the door. 

Freda started. She had never trembled for 
herself as she trembled then for Hyacinth. Never 
in all her life hed she felt such a burden of terror, 
anxiety, and perplexity os sesafled her now, 
Her knees shook, so that she could hardly 


The knockiog was repeated—s little louder, » 
little more persistently. Hardly knowing what 
she did, Miss Armitage went towards the door. 

“ Who Is there 1” 

She had no idea what answer she expected ; 
bat no voice could have been less welcome to her 
than that which replied,— 

‘*T—let me in, Freda. I want to know what 
{a the matter with Hyncinth,” 

Cold as marble grew the unfortunate confidanta 
of Hyacinth’s filght. Was ever fate so cruel! 
Had ever things gone so adversely ! 

to all expectation and belief Sir 
John Carlyle would not have been home for 
another four hours, and now here he stood ad 
the door of his own bedroom demanding his 


"Oome, come,” he repeated, as poor Freda 
still delayed to answer him, ‘ you are making me 
terribly uneasy. Open the door at once and let 
me see for myself what alls my wife.” 
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His hand was on the door. Cuvarly resistance 
war useless, Freda unlocked the fortrese, with 
no more ides of how to anewer the Intruder than 
the ittle child upstaics in the splendid nursery. 

Sie John entered hastily. 

“* What did you mean by keeping me in gus- 
pense * he crled, neprozchfully ; " che butler de- 
clares my wife is too ill to leave the room. Your 
mother says abe has touched nothing. [am going 
to send for the doctor.” 

“ Lam eure she would not wish {t,” 

“She never thiaks of herself; but she Is too 
precious td me for me ta let her rua any risks. I 
will just come in and look at her before I despatch 


che groom,” 

He followed Freda into ths room. They stood 
together by the bedside, bat no sleeper lay be- 
e@sath the lace coverlid ; those daiaty embroid- 
ered pillows were prewsed by no fair head. Sir 
Johe tarned impatiently to Miss Armitage, — 

“Tey sald shawashere?™ 

No.apewer. What snswer conld poor Freda 
give * ) What was there lefts for her bat-allenes ¢ 

“ Yon don’t understand,” said the Baronet, an- 
erily ; " I want my wife. Theservants any she 
is ly down > shat ehe has been too ill te appear 


ab ; Tae 

“ZT Ruow. She ianob here.” 

“I ave that. Freds,” changing his voloe, 
“' what alls you? Can’s you speak out and relleve 
my suspense? Teli me {a one word whai fs the 
matter with my wife)” 

“Nothing, T hope”... 

“ Nothing !" and this time his tone was one! 
of strong indignation. “Nothing! when she ts, 
too fll te join her guests! Hyacinth, who scorne 
all notice of trifling aliments ; who never takes s 
momen t's thought of her owa health! Sarsly 
you can understand but Httie of my wife if you 
think she could keep her own room for | 
nothing |” 

“I did not mean that.” 

* What then t” 

There was nothlog for it but the trath 
Needs strove to make [t as natural and unpre- 
meditated as she could, but she was painfally 
conseloue how strange her story must ring In Sir 
Joha’s ear, 

“You remember you entrusted Lady Hya- 
cinth's letters t0 me. (ne of them told ber of a 
friend’s dangerous {llness, and as you were abeent 
and could not want her soclety gour wife decided 
te go to London.” 

Sir Jobn stared. 

What for?” 

“ $'o see them—the friend who was. ill?” 

*Bat she was fll herself. I tell you the 
gervante believe her in bed.” 

“T know,” 

“I hate mysteries,” declared the Baronet. 
“If my wile has gone to London, why is it 
given out she is coufined to her room '” 

‘*I don’t know,” esid Freda, helplessly, ‘I 
only understood Lady Hyacinth she did not 
wish her sudden journey to excite remark 
perhaps, and a brighs idea seized her. She has 


cmomend she had read it, witeoud an tostant’s 
delay, ehé exclaimed she must go to London.” 

** Was she unhappy !” 

Freda hesitated, 

“ Angwer me |"* 

"Well, then, I think she was. Her eyes 
seemed fall of some great dumb pain, John,” 
the old name slipping out in her distress. “The 
moment she told her scheme to me I disap- 
proved of i, | I was forced to yield 


because of that , yearning pain stamped 
Gpon her brow.”, , 


“Slr Johu walked 


had taught her even before to-day that some 
ry gm pressed heavily om the fair girl- 

e.. 

“Even ao,”.she sald, very slowly, ‘' you 
would not condema her unheard. She may haves 
secret, aud yet mot have wronged you In though’ 
or deed.” ' aM 

Str John shook his head, o 

“TI trusted her as my he 
answered, 
po po. told i had rival, 

id innocent... Bhe me { had no 
and I believed’ I thought, poor fool, that 

months’.of wedded life—the touch of 

chfld’s baby Gingere—-had drawn us nearer 

to cach other, and mow she has been deceiving 
she all along !” 

“ Hush !” breathed Freda, “do not speak so 
angrity. Even if you doubt her you would not 
let others share your doubts? Everyone in this 
house belfeves Lady Hyaciuth here in bed. Let 
them stil! belleve it, for her eake.” 

** For her sake 1” muttered the strong man, as 
be wiped the damp eweat from his forehead. 
“For ber eake what would I not do. You are 
right, Freda. No one but us two must guess the 
trash,” 

She tried to ebeer him. True woman thai she 
was she. atveve to soothe the agony raging ab his 


own Ilfe,” 


“You know you msey be 
You know there may be a very 
tion of Lady Hyaciath’s absence.” 

** Bat not of ber deceit.” 


troubling uselessly. 
almple explana- 


some poor relations whose clreumstances she } migh 


would not like criticleed among her servants,” 

** She has not a relation in Eagiand.” 

“She will be home soon, I know she intended 
to be. here before seven,” 

“ Pceolsely,” eald the Baronet, bitterly, “I 
waa expected at seven. -I sea it) all, Miss 
Armitage. My wife would have regaived her 
room, ere I reached the house, [ should have 
heard the atory of her illness. This expedition 
would have been kept secret even from me,” 

Ie was zo exoctly what had bean Hyacinth's 
intention that her friend waz powerless to -cou- 
tradict him. , 

“ What does it mean’” went on Sir John, 
angrily. “J never refased to take her to 
Hendon. She might have gone in her own 
ceurrlege to the station, I may have faultw, 
huh Lem. aob es craven as to judge people by 
sheir fortanee, If my wife had wished to visit 
the most poverty-stricken family in England 
and ;call them her friends, provided their 
charactors were spotless, she should have had 
her way.” 

**Y canzob tell you,” breathed Freda. “I 
anty know that she had the letter, and the 


“ Anewer-me truly. 
the letter which lured my wile 
home }”’ 

Freda bowed her head. 

“ You have read ib!” 

" Yes.” 

* And you can still defend her.” 

“ T can etfld trust ber,” was the calm, resolute 
reply, which almost staggered Sir Joha’s donbte. 

“Your faith has something romantic in ite 
extent,” sald Sir John, ecornfully. ‘ Don’t you 
know that my wife has no mobther—that her 
father is abroad? Who, shen, fs this 
‘be’ to seek for whom she has left my house!” 

ry ey Feeda’s mor f+-49 
and fast. felt possessed by a great dread. 
She bad no werds to anewor Sir John, 





sadly, “I knew, Heaven help me, | 
ms, bat I believed ber true }- 





"You would hardly agrees,” be wene on, stil! 
im that cold sarcastic tone, ‘that a mere friend 
would have a right to summon my wife to hic 
eick bed, but even this would not avail your cause. 
Lady Hyacinth lived in the most absolute secia- 
sion before her marriage. For the sake of her 
health we have lived avery quite life since, As 
@ matter of fact thers is no man in England, to 
my knowledge, who {fe fntimate with her more 
than a passing acquaintance.” 

“ What do you mean!” sheasked. ‘* What do 
you infer by your words |” 

**T mean that no friend summoned Lady Hys- 
cinth to London. She bas gone there at the 
instigation of a lover.” 

Qaick as thought came back the indigosat 
answer, — 

, “ How dare you !” 

He looked bewildered. 

“Can't you see ft? The facts are plain 
cy dare {” repented Freda, * 

“ How E You 
who swore to pweek and q@herish her while lifts 
lasted! How can you sally her fair name by 
wre nighed | The paastona died f 

be anger out a 
his face, Hespoke slowly, calmly, but despair. 
ingly. sone whovs very heart is brokev, 

t fs go plain. 1 loved her at fireé sight, 
. [swore that she should be 
did not love me, but Inever 

had « lover.” 


suspicious man. I have trusted 
our married life, but, looking 
have never had her confidence. 
her girlhood fs a sealed book to 
more of {t than a stranger.” 
faterrupted. The door of Hya- 
th’s @resing-room, which led to a private 
taircase, was abruptly opened. Another moment 
wife whom Sir John worshipped and yet 
stood before him, One look at his face 
colour faded fn her own. Before he 
a syllable of reproach, before Freda 
& question, our berolme had sunk 
husband's feet, Waite and «till 
and isid her on the bed, Then 
Ste John,— 
tter leave uz; I will take every 
the sight of you might be foja- 
she recovers.” , 


once, 
for the doctor.” 
not n iy 
He broke off bastily; then, 
his lips once passlonately to 
, and left the room. 
what she did, Freda hung 
ead called on her by every tender 
name; she administered restoratives, chafed the 
and used every effort to restore: 
the ite precious house. At last she 
succeeded—the beantiful eyes slowly opened, 
Bat, oh, the anguish at Freda’s heart as she 
to the words which came from Hysa- 
ciath’s lips | . 
"' He will die, and Tehall have killed him. How 
am 5 to live without him, my own, my darling’ 
Oh, a" My punishment {s greater than I 
can a 


Very gently Freds called on her by name. 
“You muat be calmer, dear, you minat not talk 
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fer my darling*” 
Freda, this was more than she conld 


your husband,” she urged, ‘‘and 

; remember, dear, you are Nav’s 

Ban this appeal, tnstead of calming Hyacinth, 
seemed to make her more excited. 

too,” she sald wildly. “Do 

be spared, From her birth I 

known it ; it a core oo PA ee 


rs w fe her father’s darling, and 
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you jove her dearly. Why should she nob stey 
th | aad - 

wi love her dearly,” repested Hyacinth, “ but 

not like him, He was my heart’s delight; It is 

the losing him that le killfog ms.” 

“ You have heen to see him 1’ —thinkiog It best 
to encourage confidence before reason and reberve 

their expreasion. 

“ Yes; he knew me, f am aure of it, He smiled 
at mo with hls clear eyes, and spoke my name— 
and then [had.to go, The doctor sald he could 
not live through the night, bat I dared not stay. 
I could not risk my husband’s fading me absent, 
and so 1 lefp another to close my darling’s eyes. 
IT might not even stay to sce him draw his last 
bresth. 


She was crying so bitterly that Freda’s heart 
ached In sympathy, She might have erred, she 
might deserve blame; but yet, surely, she was to 
be pitied—so young, and with such an awful 

t. 


seore 

Her passionate grief had epent Iteelf; she was 
lying white and still when the doctor came in 
He looked at her very gravely, asked several 
questions of Miss Armitage, and then motioned 
her to follow him from the sick room. 

“This fe terribly sudden,” he sald, gravely ; 
“brain fever is coming rapidly on. Lady Hys- 
elnth mues have had some terrible shock.” 

Freda bowed, she did not feel herself called 
upon to ssy how terrible. 

“The Diness may last for weeks; I will send 
for a prefessions) nurse. The bouse should be 
cleared of visitors ; all depends upon my patient 
being kevt as quiet as possible.” 

Bat FPreda’s resolve was taken—no stranger 
ehould Maten to Hyacinth’s delirium, mo hired 
nuree hear the secret of that house. . 

“*T have stadied nursing in an hospftal,” she 
sald, quietly, *'and I love Lady Hyacinth dearly; 
I think you may trast her to my care,” 

* You don’t know whaf you're undertaking.” 

“Try me.” 

“ And, besides, I warn you, ft will be a long, 
tedious {liness ; you'd be worn out,” 

“Tam very strong ; bealder, I om her friend ; 
I couldn't bear to trust her to strangers. Oh, 
De. Forbes, do leb me have my way |" 

He ylelded ; perhaps he hed only resisted for 
her own sake. In on incredibly short time, as it 
seemed to Frede, the shadow of Llness settled 
on The Rims, Alice and her mother returned 
to London, escorted by Sir John, and Miss 
Armitage took up her station in the sick room, 
with Hyactath’s own maid established in the uexv 
eparement, to do all the mechanical part of 
aursing—the fevehing and carrying, the fn- 
numerabis little errands which demand no ekill, 
and yet are eo necessary and fatiguing. 1b was 
quite iste at night when Sir John came to the 
door and requested to see Miss Armitage, He 
teoked pale and haggard; he seemed to have 
grown years older since the mourning. f 

“ Flow is she now!” 

“* Unconscious.” 

He 

“Tsball not come here often ; {t would only 
be agowy to myself and hurtfaito her, Freda, 
I know that L can trust you; tf the worst 

send forme. Craelly as she 
has wrenged me I couldn't let her ieave mo for 
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“E am surprised,” she anid, fravkly. “I 

you would never have left her day or 

night; that would have nurved her yourself, 

y with death, struggling inch 

by inch te save her from his clatches—and you 

et ee ee © Sey 
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did not travel to Acacia Cottages, The | 
never heard of Hyaciath’s danger, and 

who lived next door to them, bad 

and takea her baby-charge to 

over from an lilness which had 

these never heard of she 

Sir John’s hap 
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of Hyacinth’s illness had been 
betrothed to Henry Yorke, and jus 
&® murmured confidencs that there seemed trouble 
In store for the Carlyles, and she conld not leave 
Hyeclath to a stranger. 
Mr. Yorke’s reply was very prompt, — 
‘Do as your own heart dictates, darling.’ 
Bat he never mentioned the invalid in his 
that same unaccountable aversion he 
to talking to his hostess during his visit 
Eims seemed to prevent his writing of 
on, 
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frankly. 
days went on, and at last the crisis 
suding over the sick bed Freda hardly 
knew what she wished or feared ; something told 
her things would never be with Hyacinth os 
before. Would it not be more mercifal to the 
poor girl to dle, then, before she ever felt the pala 
of ber husband’s doubts? bag § she not be 
happier in that great silent land, where her 
ravings seemed to say one dearer than life had 
gone, than to dwell on at The Eims a 
mistrasted, doubted wife ? 
Sir John had kept his word. Since that 
ht his wife's {llness 
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m6, It is strange,” remarked Dr. Forbes, with 
the freedom of hie profession, one night to 
Freda in the sick room; ‘* people always told 
me Sir John was a devoted husband ; be takes 


Feeda sat in a low chair near the bed ; Dr. 


at the foot, his eyes fixed upon 


stirred. Qaick as thought he 
with something in a tumbler. 
t; then she slowly raised her 
ea, 
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“T am so tired.” 
“Yes; sleep’s what you waat. In another 





“ And you think I shall get better t” 

“I feel sure of it, humanly apeaking; but 
you manetn’t walk, my dear young lady.” 

She closed her eyes—auether moment and she 
was asleep. 

Dr. Forbes slipped away to find Sir John, 

‘* You may take heart now ; the woret is pact. 
In a few weeke Lady Hyacinth will be herself 
ain.” 

Bat Sir John did not look {n the least Uke 
taking heart. 

“Are you sure there fs no fear of a re- 
lapse?” 

“None whatever, with ordinary care.” 

** And you think there ls no danger }” 

Dr. Forbes fels puvzied. 

**] ebink, humanly speaking, there fs ao doubhe 
that Lady Hyacinth will have « ewift and perfect 
recovery,” 

“ Ab ” 

And the next thing Dr. Forbes heard was that 
Sir John had left The Elms, 

*T cail it bratel.” 

That was how the kind old man expressed 
himself to Freda on hearing the news, 

“ Why ” 

“To desert bie wile whea she has been tarongh 
such perij,”’ 

“Sir John may have his own reasons.” 

“ Aud you defend bim ¢” 

“No; I only feel sorry.” 

“ You think there fe something wrong |” 

*'L fear there le & misunderstanding between 
them,” she said, relnctantly. 

‘*A pretty bad one if he can’t forgive hor when 
ashe has nearly ios? her life.” 

They kept the news of hor husband's absence 
from Hyacinth, She sever asked for him ; only 
as she grew stronger, and was able to be moved 
from her bed to a sofa, they noticed that her 
eyee never left ths door, They msed to fix thee- 
selves on it with a strange, sad tency. She 
seomed always waiting, always watching; and 
the air of disappointment which settled om ker 
features went to Freda’s wory heart, 

“ What is it, dear?” 

The time had passed on now, The bright, 
giad Ohristmastide was over, and the sew your a 
few daye old, Before very long woukd coum 
Freda’s own wedding. Ob, hew she yearned to 
kuow that all was well with Hyacinth and her 
husband before she left them | 

“ Where is John t” 

Rarely, very rarely, did che use the name with- 
out any prefix, Hor eyes were Sxed apen Freda 
as though she would read her very gou!. 

Mise Armitage hesitated. 

“ He ts not bere, Hyacinth.” 

“Is be well?" 

“T think a0.” 

“And be ts away. Hoe left me when they 
thought I was dying.” 

“He went away the day you were pro- 

d out of danger.” 

“Ab, Freda! my brain seems In a whirl ; help 
me to remember. What happened just befere 
I was taken 111 I seem to see John’s face looking 
at me full of croel reproack ; and yet is must be 
all idle fancy. He never speke an unkind wond 
to me fa bis life.” 

Toe moment for oxplanation hed come. Freds 
knew {it could nod bave been delayed much. 





longer. 

** Str John thinks you have wronged him, Hya- 
cinth,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ He bas gone away 
angry sod disappointed: and yet I think hte 
anger springs solely from bis leve of you.” 

Lady Hyacinth Carlyle leoked her thin hands 
nervously together, The wodding-ring aong—eh4 
#0 looeely—apon her taper finger. She wae surak- 
ing it balf caressiogiy as she answered ,— 

"TI meant [¢ for the best; indeed I did.” 

"You meant what, dear?" 

“Keeping my secret. Oh, Froda!l it hae 
lain heavy on my heart, [tb hae been like 5 
canker cating away at the happiness of my life. 
I married Sir Joho without loving bim, but he 
won my heart in spite of myself, He made me 
love him better than the whole world ; and then 
it became day by day more impossible to tell him 
hew I had wronged him. Ob, Freda! a dozen 





} wee k or two you'll be as lively as @ cricket.” 
sy ved. 


times the confession trembled on my lips, and | 
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could not make {t, I dared not risk losing his 
love.” 

“You cannot do that,” returned Freda. “I 
don’t think anything in the world would make 
Sir John cease to love you if he knew his love 
was returned.” 

« He does nob know it. You say he thinks I 


speak as if you loyed Sir John, and—-~” 

"TI love my husband as my own soul, but I 
have a secret I have kept from him, and ff he 
discovers {t he will hate ma,” 

*I don’t underetand,” said Freda, slmply. 
“ How could Sir John hate you—his wife, the 
mother of his little child }” 

Hyacinth alghed. 

“Be would desplee me; and I—I think his 
scorn would kil! me.” 

“Do you remember the day you were taken 
fl1” seked Freda, “ You had been to London 
unknown to avyone but me. You returned to 
find Sir John here. wondering at your absences, 
The sad, reproachfa! look you say you saw on his 
face must have been then. Iknow that he was 
terribly upset,” 

“ And did he guess—does he suspect }" 

* T fear he does,” 

“T musth have whispered {t in my sleep,” 
mourned poor Hyaciath. “No one who knows 
the truth would betray me.” 

“ He foand  plece of your letter,” went on 
Freda. “ He read it, and then, I think, bis faith 
and trust in you were shaken.” 

She did nob repeat the words Sir John had 
read. Hyacinth imagined her busband had seen 
a very different portion of the letter. She grew 
pale ag sculptured marble. 

“* That explains all.” 

“How?” 

*' Be kuows the truth. He will never love me 
or trast me again. Ob, Freda! why did you let 
me get better? Life te not worth the living 
without my husband’s love,” 

There was a long, long silence between the two 
friends. Freda could think of no comfort for a 
grief like Hyacinth’s; she had made her brain 
ache with the effort to think of some plan to 
unite the swo troubled hearts. They loved each 
other—what could then be the nature of the 
.. which Jared Hyacinth to a stranger’s death- 

? 

She knew that In the earliest days of her con- 
valescence Lady Hyacinth had demanded her let- 
ters, and selecting one with the Ventnor post- 
mark had read iteagerly ; then a look of Intense 
thankfulness had overspread her beautiful face, 
and ehe had murmured, softly: ‘' Thank 
Heaven!” bat this had falied to give her any clue 
to the myatery of Hyacinth’s life. 

“ He knows all,” sald the young wife slowly ; 
‘that letter has told him. Ob, Freda! I shall 
never ese his face agnin—-never any more |” 

She was mistaken. That night a new terror 
fell on the household; Nan was taken iJ—Nan, 
who was her father’s darling, the light of his very 
eye’. Unfit as she was for exertion Lady Hya- 
cinth never left the nursery ; she hung over her 
darling’e cradle, hoping sgainst hope her husband 
might return, Dr, Forbes telegraphed to him at 
once, saying to Freds, in an undertone, he knew 
Sir Joby had returned to England, and was stay- 
ing at the Langham Hotel, ° 

The night seemed endless to the watchers, but 
it was over at last, and the first rays of the 
winter sun found Hyacinth sitting in a low chair 
with a litvle stili form in her arme—all shat re- 
mained of Nan. Footsteps sounded ; the doctor. 
who stood there persuading Hyacinth her task 


was ended, started—he felt eure Sir John had re-. 


turned ; very gravely he drew Freda with him 
inte an scjoining room. 

"No one should witness their meeting,” he 
sald to her, quietly. “Surely, whatever differ- 
ences have been between them must be forgotten 
now in thelr dead child’s presence.” 

Sir John entered, His wife turned to him with 
a kind of hoarse sob. 

“ Tt fe all over—our darling has gone to Para- 
dise. Ob, John, won't you forgive me for her 
sake?” 

John Carlyle took the little white form in his 





arms and laid {b down reverently—fondly ; bub 
aa” ae mai nee ee 

to - Tell me, at least, why you are so 
cruel 1” 

“Oruel!” he repeated, bitterly. ‘Is it for 
you to use such a word! You who have been 
falser than a poev’s fancy—more heartless than a 
dream, You to talk of cruelty 1” 

“ Spare me,” she murmured, ‘‘ Oh, spare me 
—have pity, John!” 

“Pity! What pity did you show tome? I 
loved you madly— passionately, and you 
to be mine. You swore to me no love for another 
filled your heart, and you came to me with that 
lie upon your lips,” 

“TI bthought you would be angry,” she sald, 
wistfully. ‘You had told me you were of a 

nature, and——” 

** Aud so you deceived me and went to see your 
idol in secret. You thought you might keep me 


treachery y 
‘He had the first right to me; I 

fersook him to be your wife. What harm was 
there in my seeing him from time to time, jast 
oS a Pen sen EE 
eart ” 

Sir Joan looked at her with a passionate anger 
in his eyes, 

"And you dare to easy that to me in the 
: of oar dead child—you dare to sy 
it »” 


“Yes. I wronged you bitterly In marrying 
you, bat that was my sole offence.” 

“Your notions of right and wrong are 
8 ” His eyes wandered to the 
baby face, ‘‘ You know I loved her weli—that 
Nan was my heart's delight, Well, I stand 
here, Hyactoth, and tell you I would rather 
see her lying stiff and cold than that she should 
have grown up like you. For all time my 
home will be desolate ; and yet I thank Heaven, 
upon my bended knees, I have no other children 
to call you mother.” 

x... wife flung herself seed get gad y his feet. 
very trace of hardness pride gone out 

of her fece—she just knelt there a tender, euppll- 

cating woman. . 

“For her sake,” she “*for Baby 
Nan’s sake, who loved us both, unsay those 


dreadfal words, Oh, Jchn! I may bave erred | 


long ago, but I was so young, and I had no 
mother to help me. Ob, John ! [ never wronged 
you in thought or word since I became your 
wife! Oh, eurely you will forgive the past and 
take me to your heart again }”’ 

“ Never aad 

“JT am so young,” she pleaded, “Toink, I 
may have to out fifty weary years before 
my life ie ended. Oh, John! will you make 
ee eee ee eee 

ove ” 

‘* You never cared for my love—you married 
me for money. Deny it if you can.’ 

“T married you because 1 was desolate and in 
sorrow,” she repeated, slowly. ‘“ I know I came 
to you without love, but the love has come now 
warm and constant—strong enough to withstand 
even sach cruelty as yours,” 

She had come close beside him now, and 
timidly she put one ifly-white hand upon his 
arm, and looked up into his face, 

Forgive mé, John,'’ she moaned. 

Bat he shook her off impatiently. 

“You don’t know what you ask. I have 
loved you as few men love, I gave you as 
boundless trust—a deep, intense affection. I 
belleved you the purest, truest of women. My 
idol is shattered, and is crumbled to the ground. 
Do you think I can forget the agony you have 
meade me euffer? Do yon think I could bear 
the tortare of living at your side and doubting 
oe every look, every action of your 

"You might have mercy.” 

"Had I loved you less ft would have been 
esaler to forgive. As it is, you have destroyed 
every hope, every aspiration, of my life.” 

She was crying to lf. He went en 
coldly,— 

“You may spare those tears ; you will lose 


Every respect 

Lady Hyacinth Carlyle 

shall have ample money 
I make no restriction, 
you refrain from dls. 


lands—nay, better than life itself. 
(To be continued.) 








THE PRIDE OF THE CHEVENIXES, 


—:0:— 
(Continued from page 153.) 


“She did not take mach trouble to find him |” 
Chevenix sald, with a touch of bitterness in 


did all she could,” was the reply. “ Ske 

was nearly killed before she met her aunt, and 
the threshold of the other world fora long 

a helpless invalid most of 

fatal day when she visited 


about that,” Ger- 
‘I never think of it with- 
ashamed of it all! It 


gone through til} 
what we had done, But 


The girl who chose the colours and the pab- 
3 @ girl with lovely hair and a perfect 
complexion. Is that Herbert's wife }” 
“Yor ; Miss Vere Schwerin.” 
"Bat she looked a lady, and spoke like an 


come of her Uiness and her 
dear old nurse, who fs a lady, 
“ How far 


sat till late into the night talking over ft, 
began to realize what the Duke's preset.ce in hi» 
mother’s house meant. 

“Yer, I have come for an answer to the quee- 
tion I put to her when your father died,” his Grace 
sald, ‘and I am not going to take any answer 
but yes this time! Whatis the shortest space 
of time in which you can dispose of your 
ness, Madame Hoyle Smith!” he asked, with » 
little 


have a young 
assistant, who has bemoaned all the time she has 
been with me that her friends did not seize the 
oO nity, and pat ker in it when I bought ft. 
It haa improved since then, and she would take 
it If easy terms were allowed her,” 

“Tostal her to-morrow morning. Make her 
a t of ib!” said the Duke, impetuouely. 
“ T want Gertrude, and you to take care of her, 
I can’t come toa dressmaker’s show-room ; and 





,I warn you I shall haunt the place she fs fn, 
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wwe 


wherever that msy be! If she stays here I 
shal! live on these stairs, and there might be 


candal.” 

wr think there would,” Mrv. Cheventx sald ; 
and then she told him he must go away, and 
come and talk matters over seriously io broad 
daylight, She had nov given her consent to her 
daughter being carried off in that fash{on. 

Toey bad almost to put him out, and the 
demare little servant was much scandalized by 
the proceeding. The household bad hitherto 
in thelr habite—they 


{ public that she hed purchased the business of 
Madame Hoyle Smith, and trusted by strict 
attention, &c, People wondered, bat no 
knew exactly the reason of the change, Taere 
was no one to tell just what had happened, for 


eouth- 


It was an event toe be remembered when, at 
the house of one of the first people in Rome, 
heard announced, 


. nix. 

the Duke alwaye go into fite of laughter when 
they recall "a face of be and 
horror on that night, and his wife's andisgulsed 
fright. The elder branch of the Chevenix family 
fled in dismay. Algernon was too great a 
coward to risk a meeting with his brother after 
ay hes eae ea paren 


Gertrude sought him out and made peace, as 
far as her mother and herself were concerned ; 
but {bt waa some time before Herbert could bring 








Italian and Spanish 
fade as suddenly. The latter are usually beauti- 
pe while in their teens, but —— coarseness 
ata very early age, Turkish beautics keep their 
good looks and youthfal antll well 


appearance 
beyond middle life, avd the same lias been said 
of Greclan ladies. But in very few countries 
do women retain « javenility which enables 
them to appear youthfal when old enough to be 
Called “ dmamma;" yet this may be said 
of E women and 


thelr sisters of France. 


SWEETHEART AND TRUE. 


—_—0:— 
OHAPTER V.—( Continued.) 


“Pgreaprs your dog ie truer, more falthfal a 
friend than human ones might be,” he answered 
a Httle gravely, for it suddenly dawned upon 
his comprehension that this gir! might have 

: Phat she wae out of her element here he 
plainly saw, and bad oe _ ber befog oe 
hwy As country of Brittany 
added to freshly-concelved idea. “ Even one’s 
best friends are not always to be relied on with 
perfect faith, buat a dog never decetves one—he 
cannot fawn unless he really liker.” 

“No, you are right in that, No friend could 
be truer, — so true as my dog Z mave, 
end I know that I could not loveany human friend 
better than Ido him,” she ended with some force. 

“*He is a most fortunate dog,” he asserted 
quite quietly in answer, ss ff only uttering a 
mere truism, ‘Will you pardon me ff I ask 
you what I trust you will not consider an 
impertinent question?” he asked, after s small 


pause, 

, “ Oertainly, what is it?” 
“ Do you live here? I mean in Pont ]’Abbaye!" 
amend 


_ a 


“Yes!” she answered, at once. “I live at 
the water-mili called ‘Moulinot.’ I belfeve 
Joane’s guide to Brittany gives Ib a place as 
being a ploturesque feature of Purft l’Abbaye.” 

“Yeu! tp does, now you mention ft. I in- 
tended to find the water-mifll out before I left, 
thinking It might perhaps look well in a sketeb. 
I am only « tourist artist, you know, wandering 
over Brittany in search of subjects for my brash,” 
he added, in explanation. I find Pont l’Abbaye 
fall of interest and beautiful scenery, though as 
yet I have seen but very little of {4 I only 
arrived yesterday morning.” 

“That ie why I have not seen him about 
before,’’ thought Oiive, as she heard him. 

Pont l’'Abbaye Is considered one of the 
prettiest places in this part of Brittany,” she 
said, aloud, “It is not greatly visited, to be sure, 
for itis rather oat of the way of the ordinary 
tourist,” 


** Yes! Ican quite understand that being the 
case, It is off the high road from town to large 
town, which {s the reason for its belug nob much 
frequented as you say ; but ft is really a little 
gem of # spot, especially to an artist, and will 
keep my brushes on the go for some time, I am 
sure.” he ended, with an afr of appreciation. 

“So he is not golng away just yet,” again 
thought Olive, and the ides somehow scomed 
rather a satisfactory one. 

To fe not agreeable to lose a possible friend as 
soon as One to fall in with one; which 
may have accounted for the girl's secret satisfac- 
tion at his merely casual announcement of an 
intention to remalo fn the nelghbourhood for a 
short time at least. 

“Yea!” she responded, a Ilttle slowly; 
“ there are plenty of lovely sketches to be made 
hereabouts,” 

‘And you say Moulinot is one of them, 
do you nob!” he argued, with a pleasant 
suile, 

“ Moet certainly Ido. I think ft the dearest 
old place myself, juet like » picture,” 

**And I have your permission to come and 
take it whenever I like?” he asked again, 
evidently determined that on his side at least 
there should be no misunderstanding on the 
taatter of his coming or not. 

** Decidedly you have, if you wish it,” returned 
Olive, frankly ; ‘‘ but I confess to you that there 
fs really no necessity for my permission at all. 
You can come whether you have it or not; any 
artist can sketch it if he chooses without a formal 
with your leave, or by your leave.” 

“Bat I should not care to intrude epon your 
premises, or do anything that might be disagree- 
able either to you or—or your people,” he ended 
a alckly. 

vollve gave vent to a little soft laugh, which 





was a pecallarity of hers, a soft sound belong- 





log to her alons, full of harmony and sweet- 
ness, 

"My people!” she repeated, wrinkling up her 
pretty brows fo tiny farrows. “Oa, you nesd 
not be at all afraid of “ my people,” as you phrase 
it, for 1 do not possese any,” 

He looked at her fn evident astonishment, not 
quite certain ia hie own mind whether she was In 
earnest, or merely joklog for the moment. 

"Do not look so amazxd,” she said, langhing 
once more, ‘Jt is qaite true what I am saying ; 
I do not possess any people—no' at Pont i’Abbaye, 
at any rate,” 

“Do you live at Monlinct alone then?” he 
queried the next moment, still with the same 
perplexed look on hie fece, for he could not un- 
derstand the eftuation at all. 

‘* Well, n0, not exactly alone,” she rejoined, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyec, which he 
thought infioftely charming. “I am not per- 
fectly solue at the water-mill, There is André 
— gardener, for Instance, and Nanuette his 

i 

“AL!” he ejaculated, as she paused for 
second, as if waiting for some comment from 
him, and he really could not on the spur of the 
moment find anything else to eny. 

“* And shen there is Misa Daunt,"” Olive went 
op, with an sir of imparting some fnteresting 
Information. 

“Miles Daunt!" he echoed politely, wonder- 
fog who In the universe was Mies Daunt, and 
what she had to do with the girl before him. 
He would like to have added, and who is she? 
Bat he thought he would wait and see ff he was 
to be enlightened further on che question, As 
it eo happened he was to glesn further faforma- 
tion, for Ollve went on to remark se an after- 
thought, — 

“Yes, Mise Rebeccs Daunt my guardian. So 
you see with André Nannette, and Mise Daunt, 
I do not exactly live at Moulinct alone,” and she 
ited her two laughing eyes to hls. 

“No, I quite agree to that,” he answered, re- 
turning: the gase and smile. “I stand cor- 
rected.”’ 


** And you can now understand, teo, that you 
need not be at alj afraid of offending my people, 
And as for myself, I shall be very glad if you 
do come and sketch the old water-mill,”’ she 
ended, most candidly. 

For she would like to sae those deep grey eyes 
again, she acknowledged to herself, with a vague 
feellug of pleasure at the idea. 

As for this stranger, or ‘A. C.,” or grey eyes 
—for he answered to all these christenings in 
Olive’s mind—he Iked her thoroughly unstudied 

uinenees of 6 h and manner, 

Io both amused, p'eased, and interested hin 
sll ab the same time. He found it so different 
to the asual studied expression and artifice of 
voice and manner affected by the soclety belles 
with whom he had been brought Into contact 

She seemed a nice, friendly, and certainly a 
pretty little thing, he lowardly determined. 

‘*Do you know that you are very unconven- 
tional?” he asked, after a short allence, and 
gazing with meditative eyes at her, « she sat 
under the thick-leaved alders, with Z.vave by 
her aide. 

“AmI?” she rejoined, with a tiny shrug of 
her shoulders, French fashion. “How do you 
mean, unconventional! It’s a word I don's 
quite know the meaning off Do you mean by 
it that I have sald or done something wrong, 
something out of the common, and against 
etiquette and good breeding!” she added, 
earnestly, 

"No, no, not at all!” he returned, quickly ; 
"pray do not for one moment imagine I meant 
such a thing, or even thought {t! You have not 
sald or done the faintest thing contrary to good 
form that I can see. You mistake me quite; I 
had no such meaning, I do assure you |!” 

‘Bat you must have meant something when 
you called me unconventional 1” she srgued, not 
without some small spirit. “You think, per- 
haps, that I1”—she hesitated a second—"‘ that J 
ought not to be talking here now to you like 
this?” and she ilfted two limpld eyes depre- 
catiogly to him. ‘'Is that unconventional ?”’ 

"Well, yea! Since you ask me the question 
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manner I will answer you as 

homestiy,”” he sald, heartily. ‘‘The world and 

call it unconventionality, without 

if it would aleo con- 

that I do not condemn is,” 

; “far from condemn- 

if you will pardon my saying so, 

very delightful. When I said jast now that you 

were unconventional, I meant {0 more as @ com- 

witment than anything ele, most certainly not 
as @ reproach.” 

" Bat weald society think it wrong of me, then, 
to talk to you aa I have done !” she asked, almost 
regrettulty, the next moracnt. 

does it matter whether society would 
or nen!” be answered, diplomatically. ‘‘I detest 
Mra, Grundy myself, to tell you the honest truth. 
Sine i» & dreadful old bore, I think. I have never 
owed to her whim and fancles ou etiquette yet, 
and I never mean to, that fs more, I almost wish 
1 bad kept my unlucky speech about your being 
unconventional to myself, since ib seems to alarm 
you so 1” he ended, seating himself on the wooden 
hence beside her. 

i haps gr bea aggpecek: Prnagticage lion Hy oy 
“1s fe not that, enly Ido not want to be bad 
atyle. I know so little of English social life and 
forms ; nothing whatever, in fact, Here in Pont 
RAbbaye there is no social code ; one doos as oue 
Hixes, I think, aad only please ourselves.” 

“ Surely the very best plan too,” he rejoined, 
Wiithely. “After all, why should not one please 
Lente. | aetna arate OFF, 

trying to, for one generally suc- 
pate op er obody in the end. I am afrald 
I always think first of cheung myself, which, I 
own, is but a selfish proceeding at best, bat a 
arore satisfactory one than the other. Besides,” 
he goes on more gravely, “it is really my fault 
thengtinaey bee anal Did I not ask you to 
come and look at my sketeh } ” 

* Yes, yeu certainly did ask me!” returned 
@live, the dimples once more appearing in her 
cheeks. 


** And I am sure you would never have dreamt 
of coming by your own accord, would you!” he 
ingoired, with just a tinge of esger questioning 
tn his tone, as it he would nob be averse to hearing 
her gay that she would have come to the water's 
edge without that asking. 

**¥ am not so very certain that I should not!” 
anid Olive, with a tiny sbrug of her shoulders, 
after s pause, while he waited for an answer, “I 
dream of a good many things In the course of a 
day bere, One has so much time on hand, and 
aey excitement or change, however small, is a 
relief, I may-shave thought of coming ; I am not 
et all certain that I should not,” she added, 
slowly. 

‘The grey eyes visibly on and he laughs 
a goed, honesd, sounding laugh. 

“ "Phere, now, you gunlls 9% my calling you 
unconventional, aod you show it in almost every 
word you eay! If you had really been conven- 
thonal you would never have avowed even the 
very faintest intention of coming. So you ses I 
am right about ft.” 

“ Well, perhaps you are,” she agreed at length. 
“TI aea'e, > know whether it matters much aioe 
I am or no 

“Of course it: does not. Sarely in a littie 
Breten village like this Pont )’Abbaye, one can 
afford to be regardless of society formalities. Is 
fs true,” he goes on rather rapidiy, “that we have 
not been what etiquette calls Introduced to one 
another by some third person, which ie the aeual 

of an sequaintanceship, Bat I, for 

one, cannot ses that becaase we have nelther been 

wiamed to each other, we should on that account 

= vera an afternoon's pleasant chat together, 
ou ” 

° No,” rejoined Olive, bat she murmured it 
rather dublously ; for she knew very well what 
Miss Daunt would have to say on the subject 
were ebe asked such 2 question. 

* Phat was a very doubting no,” he put to the 
next minute, ‘the sors of no that sometimes 
Inesns are Iam J, nl be added with convic- 
tion, “* you me secretly a very im 
tinent fellow.” ve 

* @b, no, indeed,” sald the girl, very quickly, 





think t have become quite 
lends,” Es et na tethiog bb ttaneenal 


tence leisurely. 
colour finttered into Olive’s soft, creamy 
ks, 


evhaps we might,” she assented, in a low 

Inwardly she thought how delightful ft 

be to have grey eyes for a real friend, One 

talk to, walk about with and listen to. Yes, 

such a friend as that would, indeed, be most 

charming. If it only could have been like that, 
as he said ! 

“For my part, I see no earthly reason why 
wach a consummation should not ot Moan Be 
said, quietly, in return. “IT s ee in and 
about Pont V’Abbaye sketching for the next two 
or three weeks, and I hope we may 
many times during those few onthe, TI have no 
one with me, to vouch for my personal status 

bility to you,” was smile in bis 
grey eyes. “In this case I can only be my own 
trampeter—a thankless cecupation, I sadly frar. 
However, for want of a better, I must fail back 
upon my unworthy self.” 

As he was speaking be had been feeling In his 

breast-pocket, and now brought out a little platn, 
dark ruesia-leather case, whereop Olive saw two 
sliver initials, A. O, 

He opened it, and teok out a card. 

** Here is my ‘voucher, something at least which 
will speak for me,"’ he went on, laughingly, lay- 
ing the little card on the bench where they were 
resting. 

Oltve could not see what was written on ft ; 
to her it looked from that distance like hiero- 
giypbice. She let it lay where it wae, uncertain 
for the moment whether to take it or not. 

Then he closed the russia-leather case Ia his 
hand, put it back fn his pocket, and rose to his 
feet, standing in front of her. 

“ T think | must say good afternoen now,” he 
began, putting the strap over his sketch-hook, 
rad | have some letters to write before the ‘ dfit- 
gence ee ete re ee You 
—you will, lam sure, give m e the pleasure of 
hearing your name before I go,” he added, 
politely, gazing down at ber. 

“Ob, yoo, certainly I will,” answered the girl, 
at once, without a moment's hesitation of voice 
or manner ; “my name is Oltve |" 

*' Olive!” he echoed, slowly after her ; ** but 
I cannot exactly call you Olive,” with a comical 
glance from his grey eyes; and at that moment 
he wae not at all sure that he should not like 
to cal! this fresh, nice littie friendly thing Olive, 

The dimples appeared at his speech, 

“[ really forgot,” she said, leaghingly. 
“Everyone calle me Olive, or Mademolseile 
Olive, so that I almost forgot that I ought to 
add asurpame. Olive Lyster, then,” she added, 
remembering what Miss Daunt had once said to 
her when she asked about her name; “ but I am 
nearly always known as Olive only.” 

“ Olive Lystert” be quietly repeated after her 
explanation, “it is a pretty name | 

The girl gave her pretty shoulders their tiny 
shrog once more. 

“Do you think so?” she rejoined, Indif 
fereatly, 

“Certainly I do, Don’t you!” anawering 
question by question. 

“I have really never thought mach about it. 
Ove gets so used to, one’s own name that id is 
difficuls te decide whether it fa pretty or ugly.” 

“It is decidedly an uucommon one,” he went 
on sgain. “ Olive, Olive Lyster, and very her- 
mopsious too! Each name seeme josh made for 
the other, Lyster isa good old Eoglish name, 
I wonder where your people came from—what 
part of England I mean. Do you know!” 

PY 8 anewered the girl, quickly ; ‘‘no, I 
not, 





“ Well,” taking up his paint-box and sketch. 
book, and holding them both in his left hand, 
bad mee do you think it probable we shall meet 


The little card still Nes on the bench within 
the girl’s reach, but che has not yet made ont 
the seeming hieroglyphics on its white surface. 

“Ido not know, How can I possibly tell >” 
abe returned, a little confusedly, for the ques- 
tion fe a very point-blank one, it must be con- 


“I hope ib will be soon, or I shall have to 
come and sketch Moulfnot os a last resoures, 
Good-bye 1” and he stretched one his right hand 

Oli looked hi quick glance. 

ve ap ab him with a 

“It fs an English custom,” SN ulg Tornm 

ra. ww A **only an English 

and friends. Weare bovk Engen 
lat os shake hands, and do honour to the good 
old custom.” 

There was no gainsaying his argument, given 
out In such an honest, manly fashion. In her 
heart Olive could not find even the vestige of an 
excuse, however feeble is might be, for not com. 
plying with bis request; and then, too, those 
i thelr entreaty to his ex- 


She felt she could nob help ft, and so she 
stretched forth her soft, brown hand, tanned by 
the summer son, and gave It into bia. 

“Good-bye,” he sald agein. ‘I am very 
pleased to have met you, snd weare going to be 
— are we not ?” and hea held her hand while 


ote you like,” she murmured, tn response 

“Indeed, I do like. be know what Blair 
ways on friendship, do you ob?” 

“No, What does he say 1" iting her brewn 
eyes to his face. 


, I shall nod eay ees an 
® pleasanter expression than ths 
much more fitted for the 

Good-bye fs always an 


and pleasant voice, 

At last ehe heaved the faintest of sighs, awoke 
seemingly from her day-dream, turned her head 
and looked at the little card lying on the wooden 
seat beside her. 

For a whole minute she gazed at it dreamingly, 
then she took it up slowly in her hand and looked 


ad it. 
In old English capitals was engraved, 


“Avan CuicugsTer |” 


CHAPTER VL 
NO es eee eee. 
Loose not a te that round him eliogs; nor ever let 


bi wings 
For even an boun © sctatl's Aight 1” 


It was market-day at Quimpaire. 

This quaint old Breton town, nine miles from 
the lvule village of Pont Abbaye on the pam 
was one of the largest centres = marketing in 
the whole of that part.of Brit 

Ih boasted a curious old filled 
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marketable prodace on one 
ay hen the farmers’ wives from 
ail the country round jogged into Qalmpaire and 

wares on the little stalls set up 
for the purpoee, chattering one to the other, like 
a cwarm of huroan magples, as they undoubtedly 
were, waking up the slumbrons old town fato 
something akin to liveliness. 

Nannette Blalss, of the Pont l’'Abbaye water- 
willl, had a tiny stall among the rest, where she 
sold butter, egge, and frait from the mill-garden, 
cultivated, watched and nurtured to perfection 
by André, who also fed the poultry, and fatted 
them ready for the market, 

The old woman always droves herself Into 
Quimpsire every week {n a little Breton cart of 
peculiar structure, but which ran along the hard, 
white, colling, and often dusty road smoothly 


Brano wae old, no one really quite knew how 
ola. He was 8 kind of Methueclah in Pont 
VAbbaye, and respected accordingly. 


same day. 
Sometimes Olive would go too, It was a smal] 
fn the dulnoess of her life at Pont 


exietence. 

Thus Ollye had more liberty of thought and 
action than during all her previous life, and she 
papel peg eee py I 
pnt to say, hnmoured her in the 

Tals August morning, quite early, long before 
the ean had made {ts beame too hot and irksome. 
0 angled galego Deki my 
beads on every tree, flower, pasture land, 
these two, the young girl and the old woman, 
had mounted the livtle oddly-built Breton cart, 
and Bruno, in bis rope harness, bad carried them 
to Quiz: with aU bie usual steadiness of pur- 
pose, also, ft mast be owned, of pace ae well. 
Brano could never be accused of fieetness by his 
nn SORE, WE & caging © pend dank hee 
Olive was not nearly so fall of lively chatter on 
the road to toarken as-was her general custom, 
for her ite ram eo much upon that little 
white card with the graven nauié, “Alan Chich- 
ester” thereon, 
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de so, She was still thivking about him when 
they reached the Quimpaire market-plece, where 
Brano stopped without any checking on the part 
of Nannettos, for he knew his way quite as well as 
she did herself, and the two got out, Olive first, 
as by right of youth. 

Then Nannette arranged her fruit, flowers, 
eggs. and butter on the little atall with its striped 
awning overhead, and sat down on the rush-seat 
ready for the day’s sale. 

Olive as usual ssuntered about through the 
market, chatting bere and there to the different 
people she knew, and the farmers’ wives si] had s 
emile and mod forher. When she wee tired of 
moving, she knew Nannette had another liste 
rush-seat behind the stall where she could elt and 
rest as long as she chose, but for the present she 
to wander sbout the different atulle, 
end see all that was to be seen In the market- 


> last, jasé at the noonday, when the very 
part of the market was over, she went and 
sat down under the awning, and Nennette p!aced 
a cup of milk before her, with a vine tcaf of 
golden Reine Claude gages, and two superbly 
ripe, luscious peaches, which she soon set her 
pretty white teeth into with enjoyment. 

As she commenced the second peach she 
suddenly heard a voloe behind her eay, quite 
quietly, — 

“* A feast for the gods!” 

She started, laid down the peach, and turned 
ber head quickly in the direction of that quiet 
evunclation. 


Then a tiny flash came into her face, and a 
smile to her lips, for there stood the owner of 
the card, about whom her thoughts had been 
straying. 

ae ee doffed bis hat 


*'Good morrow |” he sald again, putting ont 
his hand with the obvious intention of a recipro- 
eating motion on Olive's part. 

She hesitated one esscond, glanced swiftly ab 
Nannette calmly eltting on her rash-seat close by, 
knitting a very thick woollen stocking for And: é’s 
winter wear, and then put forth ber amail soft 
hand to be shaken, 


she 

old dear could. see through a brick wall ae well, 
if not better, than most people; and she also 
knew that Nannette was her friend, nvt her 
enemy, and would never carry any tale-prattling 
to Mise Daaunt, no matter how naughty she 
was. So Oifve did not mind at all whether she 
had noted or not; and surely there wan no harm 
os it, the argued, and, perhaps, quite jossly 

“Do you know I watched you eating that 


magnificent peach jast now, and I candidly confess 
I was there and then seized with @ horrible and 

ing envy $”’ he goes on comically, when 
the had come to an end, and the 
finished. ‘ 


ct al deplidig, “Ote not be?” she 
arguee, . “Ofcourse you would 
have had a bite direstly—two, or even three bites 
if you wanted them.” 

“ Are you always so ready to give when you 











are asked?" he says, rather polutedly, “or dees 
it only extend to ench material things as fruds ; 
because one would Hke to know how much one 
might ask for without risking # terrible refasal, 
not that I think you would prove very hard- 
heerted In any cave,” be adds, looking down at 
the soft face. 

“No,” she answers, with a little shrag and 
laugh. ‘I am not hard-hearted, that I am 
certain of,” 

“So am I,” he pute in, heartily. ‘* Well, to 
prove you, give mea bite of that peach you have 
in your hand. It looks a better one than the 
other. I long to taste it,” 

“J thiok it Is sweeter than the other,” she 
agrees, with the faintest of rosy rede coming 
into ber cheeks ab his request. “ Bat—bus I 
have bitten into thia peach, Won’t you rather 
have these Keine Claude plume, they are jont 
as good!” and she offers him the leaf of golden 


9%, 
‘Not’ he says, decidedly, with « shake of the 

head, refasing the proffered dainties ; I have aco 
my heart on mating that peach. The Reine Clande 
plums may be very good ; indeed, I do not denbs 
it, but that peach fe better still, That peach or 
nothing 1” he ends, airily. 

‘Very well,” she returns, holding it out te 
him ; “here fc fe, You shal! have the peach, and 
I'll eat the poor, despised plams.” 

Without another single deur he takes the ex- 
tended frais, There is only one amall gap tu ite 
velvet side, where Olive’s little white teeth had 
set their mark fn Ite lnecious flezh, and finishes fp 
straightway. 

“ Well,” she says at length, watching the pre 
coes {nterestecly ; ‘Ie it nice 1” for be seems to 
enjoy it {ramensely, 

“Delicious!” he ejaculates, with smphastls, 
tossing away the stone, 

** As nics ae you thought it would be when you 
saw {t in my hand just uow !” she queries agals, 
joking}y. 

“Mach nicer,” he aeserts, with every appear- 
ence of serfousvess ; “tn fact, 1 do not belinve 
I have ever eaten a sweeter peach in my life, 
and I have eaten a good many, too, in my 
time.”’ 

“To wae very ripe,” ehe pute in, quietly. “I 
am giad you enjoyed {b so much,” 

"*I don’t quite know whether the reason why 
I enjoyed it so much was b ite rip [? 
he says, with an afr of email doubt. “ Of course, 
that might have something to do with it, bus I 
don't believe it was the sole and only cause fer 
that excessive pleasure in its consumption which 
I confess vo feeling while I ate is.” 

Olive ts just going to ask him what other cause 
there could be, when sha suddenly wonders if he 
meant bo infer some pretty speech or other, and 
stops hereelf before she opens her mouth for the 
injudicious query. 

** Frait is always better over ripe than net ripe 
enough,” she enys, soberly; and begins to eat 
one of the golden gages .ying on the vine leaf 
before ber. 

“True!” he aseente briefly. “And now tell 
me how it ts I find you here fn the market- 
place of Qaimpstre to-day! I certainly never 
expected to see you so fer from little Pont 
Abbaye. I could hardly believe it really was 
you at first, which was the reason of my waiting 
to determine before I spoke." 

“I often come over to Quimpaire on market 
days with Nanuette,” revarns Ollve, nodding 
towards the profile bent over the knitting, still 
seeming oblivious of these vwo in conversation, 

“*So that is Nannette?” he says, lowering bis 
volce in order to escape the old woman's hearing, 
and looking at the figure on the rush-woven seat 
under the awning of ber little stall. 

live nods again in answer. 
“ When I was watching you devouring that 
afer, before [ ventured sp, and 
saw her siting there, 1 thought perhaps ib 
might be the—the other Iady,” he ends some- 
wha vaguely. 

“Do you mean you thought it might be 
Miss Daunot” repeats the girl with inteue 
enjoyment In the idea, and lowering her volce 
too. 


“How could I tell whether it wae cr nott I 
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certainly did think so for a moment, You aes, 
I did not know what Miss Daunb was like; 
you pvever described her to me,” he rejolus, 
amusedly. 

“Miss Daunt {en’t—Iisn’t—haif so nice as 
Nanoette,” Olive was jaet beginning to say, 
bab she changed the form of her ending into 
—" half so old as Nannette.” 

“Indeed! Isehe young then! My impres- 
salon was that she must be old rather than 
young,” he says, indifferent’y, ae if it was nota 
matter of great moment to bim whether she was 
youthfal or aged. 

“Oh, no, not at all young,” rejoins Olive, 
quickly, ‘* nor old either.” 

* A sort of betwixt and between, I suppose; 
a sober, steady middle-age?” 

‘'T daresay you will sec for yourself if you 
atay In Pont \’Abbaye any time ; eepecially if you 
aketeh the mill,” 

* Will she chase me away from the precincts, 
then, do you think 1” he queries comically. 

“T can’t answer for anything Mise Daunt may 
or may not do,” she answers, with her litele, 
soft, sweet langh, which he thiaks infinitely plea- 
sant to listen to. 

** Well,” he goes on the next moment, “ since 
that lady eltting there knitting so benevolently 
out of the sun is only Nanneite, there can be no 
reason why you should not come for a stroll 
round the market, I am sadly in want of a 
pioneer to show me all that is to be seen, You 
will be just the very best guide I could have, 
because, a6 you are in the habit of coming often, 
you will know whats tourist, or wanderer like 
I am, ought to look at, and what he need 
not trouble about. Do you mind? In would 
be awfully kind of you if you will,” he ends, 
impressively, 

**] don’t mind In the very lenat,” she 
answers, looking up at him; ‘‘ snd I shall be 
very pleased to be your guide, if you think I 
can show you anything you have not seen 
already.” 


“TI haven't seen apythiog yet, for I only 
strolled Into the market about five minutes 
before I saw you. I thought I would come 
over to Qauimpaire this morning and see this 
wonderful old market thav the guide- books 
rave sbout, so I walked from Pont |’Abbaye to 
Plongastel, and took the diligence from there to 
Qatmpaire, and here you see me! So I have 
not yet had time to view the lions of the town 
yet, have 1} You are going to take compassion 
upon me, are you not!’ he adds, with a faint 
imploring in his voice. 

“ Yes, since you really wish it,” she returns, 
rising from her seat, and feeling a sense of plea- 
sure at his request, which she does nob take the 
trouble to account for. 

Then she turns to the old woman, busy at her 
knittiog while waiting for her customers. 

* Nannette,” eaye Olive, explanatorily, "I am 
going round the market, and perhaps Into the 
town as well, with-—-with this gentleman.” 

For the first time since they have been carry- 
ing on their animated conversation the old woman 
turns her snow-white cap in the dirscilon of the 
two. 

“Ah!” she answered, brie fly, looking at Alan 
Chichester keenly from head to foot 

He fs a stranger in Qalmpatire, and I am 
going to show hica what shere is to be seen,” 
adda the girl, taking up the last of the golden 
gages, and drinking the rest of ber cup of milk. 

Possibly Nannecte’s searching inspection of the 
stranger proved a satisfactory one to her inner 
conscience, for she nodded her head at the girl, 
and sald, pleasantly, — 

‘It is well. Go then, my angel, and be back 

to me, my Mademoiselle Olive, in time to start 
en our journey home, I shail be a little later 
— uenal to-day, for I have some little shopping 
to do.’ 
"Ob! I shall not be gone long, Nannebtte; 
only just a short time,” exclaims the girl, as the 
two move slowly off down the market between 
the rows of garnished etal’s, 

Nannette looks after them, with a smile on her 
old, wrinkled brown face. She has not the very 
faintest notion who this stranger is who has jast 
walked off with her little mademolselle, or how 





Oilve became acquainted with him. She has 
never seen him before, or even heard of him from 
the girl; bat that they have met before to-day 
she recognises as a fact. How, when, where, are 
ab present mysteries to her. 

The kind-hearted~ old woman: is very fond of 
Olive. She would like to see her happy fu her 
surroundings ; that is, happler in s sense that she 
now is; whh pleasant companions, and, perhaps, 
a sweetheart—a bien aimé, as she calls it—for 
youth fe made to be beloved, and to love again, 
as @ natural course ; and ehe eympathises heartily 
in all the girl’s simple, little pleasures such as 
can be got at P.nt! Abbaye without Miss Daunt’s 
interference and dissent, 

Nannette is always glad to help Olive in any 
small way possible, even if it should be antagon- 
letic to the strict guardian's method; and, 
indeed, she often rather delights In thwarting 
her hard discipline, for Miss Daunt is not a 
favourite at the mill. Neither André or Nannette 
like her, but then she fz a good tenant to them, 
and fa, of course, therefore entitled to some con- 
sideration, which they give her as her due. 

The girl knows, however, that if she desired 
to Indalge in apy escapade, simple and innocent 
as It would be, she has the old man and wife: on 
her side, ready, if necessary, to shield her, and 
cover her defaulting. 

With oll this you can understand, then, that 
Nannette was not by any means sorry or averse 
to the idea that Olive had found s pleasant ac- 
quaiotance of a eudden ; though how euch an 
acquaintance had arisen, or for how long it had 
existed, was at present a mystery in the old 
woman’s comprehension. 

That smal! fact, however, did not trouble her 
in the very least, and she emiled very pleasantly 
after the two wandering off together in such 
friendly fashion ; nodding her head fn its enow- 
white cap sagely to herself as she looked at their 
retreating figures, 

** He ia a beau monsieur, that one,” she sald to 
herself, once more taking ap her knitting, which 
she had laid down while talking to Olive a 
moment or eo back ; “ and the little mademoiselle 
looked pleased to go with him too, Ma foi! 
what would our Madame Daunt say if she saw? 
It is lucky she is not here, As for me, never one 
word will I say about it, Besides, where fs the 
harm, I should like to know! One can but be 
young jast but once in one’s life, that is my 
idea ; and what is the use of belong young If one 
cannot enjoy! When age comer, pleasure is gone 
for ever in that way ; and love is different, quite 
different. Iam old now, and have seen ip like 
- always,” ended the old woman, with a little 


In her small way Nannette was a philosopher. 
She only spoke the truth when she sald youth 
and love go hand-in-hand, 


(To be continued.) 








Tx China a wife ie never seen by her fature 
mester, Some relative bergalas for the girl, the 
stipulated price is paid, and she Is afterwards a 
submissive slave, 


Aspestoe sfx feet in length has been found on 
the Orange River bauky. It is coarser than the 
Canadian product, but is more valuable on 
account of ite length. 

In haman beings of low or debased mental 
standard, the ears are large and fiabby—note 
those idiote, cretins, &c. When there Is no lobe, 
and the ear widens from the bottom upwards, 
the owner Is of a selfish, cunning and revengeful 
disposition. When the ear is oval fa form, with 
the lobe slightly but distinctly marked, {0 ind!- 
cates for its owner a lofty ideality, combined with 
® morbidly sensitive nature. Large round ears 
with a neat ‘‘hem” around their border, well 
carved—not flat, indicate a strong will and a 
bulldog tenacity of purpose, Ears in which the 
‘*bem” is flat, as if smoothed down with a flat- 
fron, accompany a vacillating mind and cold, un- 
romantic disposition. The who hae an 
ear with a rounded, oval top is almost without 
exceptions one with a placid disposition and a 
nature that pines to love and be loved in retarn, 
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THe vast diamond pits at Kimberley are to the 
largest and most valuable of the craterr. The 
largest of these pits ls probably the greatest hole 
ever dug by man. Ib is five hundred feev deep 
and has an area of thirteen acres. Numbers of 

sbafte lead from the surface to the 
bottom of the pit, and up and down these sha‘te 
are passing continually tramcars. Toe busines: 
of these cars is to carry the blue ground up to 
the " floors,” where it is dumped and lefs to 
soften In the sun and rain, for the biue ground 
is almost as hard as sandstone when taken ont, 
By the combined effect of water and sunlight It 
gradually softens, The floora are nothing more 
than great tracts of land that have been cleared 
of vegetation and have been then rolled to make 
them as hard and smooth as possible. Each of 
these floors fa six hundred acres in extent, After 
one of them has been covered to a depth of a 
foot with blue ground, which has lain long enough 








to be fairly soft, natives with harrows are sed to 
work breaking ap the soll, 
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FACETIZ, 


Oro GentigMaN: “ Weren’t you kissing my 
daughter when I came in?” Young men: "' Yes, 
sir. Have you any apology to make?” 

Paysicran: ‘‘ After this morning I shall not 
call again.” Patient (joyously): “Then I really 
am oud of all danger!” 

TxorNe: “ Do you really think there will ever 
be such a thing as universal peace!’’ Bramble : 
J am sure there will not be. My wife would 
never agree to it,” 

Gresnx: “These wakes of yours are pretty 
boisterons affairs sometimes.” Finnegan: ‘‘ Av 
course! Sare, we have t’ make a great nolse 1’ 
wake the dead.” 

Ms. Stosn: “Maris, the poper saya Lady- 
smith is just receiving ite Febrasry mall.” Mre, 
Stubb: “ What married man has been carrying it 
abont in his pocket, John ?”’ 

Young Mother (proudly): ‘Everybody says 
the paby looks like me.” Bachelor Brother 
(amazcd): “* The spiteful things don’t say that 
te your face, do they }” F 

Hartriz: ‘‘l’m positive George loves me and 
wante me to be his wife.” Ella: ‘‘ Has he told 
youso}” Hattle: “No; buat he has taken such 
a strong dislike to mamma.” 

Hovsewire: “ Bat you have had a good many 
situations in a short time!” Servant: “ Yes; 
bond that shows, ma’am, how much competition 
there is to secure my services,” 

Srraveer: ' Pardon me, but you look very 
much like aman I koow.” Mr, Highoff: “That 
may be; bub you must excuse me, for you look 
exactly like a man I don’t want to know.” 

‘Heng le av article on ‘ The Right Kind of a 
Wife,’ she sald, looking up from the paper. ‘I 
suppore,” returned the heartless man, “' it refers 
to the one a fellow doesn’t get,” 

Mrs. Carwsonpgack : ‘‘ Has Mr, Crimsonbesk 
got home for dtoner yet, Bridget?” Bridget : 
“No, mum.” “I thought I heard him down- 
stairs.” “Sure that was the dog you heard 
growlin’, mum.” 

DeaLer: “ Would you lke to have a French 
clock?” Mrs. Mulcahy: “No, indade, I don’t 
want none av yer Frinch clocks. It’s a clock 
~~ b can understand when {t strikes that I want, 
ao I do,” 

Eprror ; “ Well, young woman, if the story 
anita me, I will pay you £3 for it, Young 
Lady Author (persuasively): ‘ Oh, come, now. 
Buy tt without reading !t, and I'll let you havelt 
for £2," 

Wire: “You've been drinking again.” Has- 
band: “* Qan’s help it, m’ dear—make me sho 
happy, m’ dear.” ‘Huh! Makes you happy, 
eh! I’d ike to know why?’ “ Be(hic)cause I 
shee two of you, m’ dear.” 

BENEVOLENT Psrsonace: ‘* Beg pardon for in- 
trading ; bao I am trying to collect a few eub- 
scriptions for a poor family who have no coal, no 
food, no blankets, no——” Average Individual ; 
“Land sakes, man! Carlstmas {fs over,”” 

_ Youna Paysician (diagnosing a case): “In the 
fired place, sir, you must drink lese coffee,” 
age 3 2 rb mg drink any coffee at all, eir.” 

oupg clan: (considerably annoyed) : 
“ Wel), then, you Ase. to,” 7 ’ : 

Toooeon : “ Jack, have you that ten pounds I 
lent you thé other day 1 Hardpusht: “ Not 
all of it, old chap ; but what I have left will do 
me a day or two longer, DencedJy kind and 
thoughtful of you to foquire, though!" ° 

Huseanp (sn.ffiog): ‘Seema to me I smell 
kerosene.” Wite: “ Yes; by the way, my dear, 
you mast go to the intelligence office and get a 
por ah You can ride down with the under- 

Tramp : “Lady, could you help a r man 
dat broke bis arm arough ‘petelotionn ee ¢ 
“Were you in the war?” Tramp: “No'm ; 
I broke to turning an orgsn.” Lady : “ 


. : “ Well, 
where does the patriotism come tin ’ st aad 


“Iwas playing ‘Rule, Britannia!’ ron’am.” 


ful fellow.” Wilkins: “Is he one of these 
miserable, low-down dead- beats who are always 
borrowing money!” Bilkins: ‘‘N—-o, he—er 
—he—uam—er—never has any to lend,” 


THe Tramp: “Once I woz in o fair way ter 
beeomin’ a millionaire, but a labour-savin’ device 
rained me.” The Farmer: Ye don’t say so! 
How's that?” The Tramp: ‘'I wuz gettin’ along 
nicely as 8 barman in a public house when the 
guv’nor bought a cash register.” 

“So you studied the Russian language ’” 
"Yes, I make ft arule to learn eomethiog of 
the language of every country I vistv.” “ Did 
you mske any progress!” “Yes, I could 
tell whether the railway porters were calling 
ont the name of a station or catching colds,” 

Younc Appierate:; “Aw, do you think that 
an astrologer by betng told the date of my birth 
could tell me when my miefortunce were to 
begin!” Old Grafficus: “Possibly net, bud 
he could tell when your parents’ misfortanes 


“Dip you shoot anything!” ‘Did I shoot 
anything 1” exclaimed the amateur sportsman. 
“Rather! Ishot my dog, a cow, couple of 
tame ducks, and two fingers off, and I came 
ato | nearly shooting a rabbit, but he ran fo o 
b ’ 


" Younc man,” shouted the irate father, " if 
I ever catch you here again I'll use my cane.” 
“As you suffer with the gout,’ responded the 
young man, ‘‘you'll probably use your cane 
whether you catch me or’ not.” Then the cane 
was used. 

" Wun I goes a-shopping,” eald an old lady, 
"T allers asks for what [ wants, and if they have 
it, and it’s suitable, and I feel foclined to take !, 
and it’s cheap, and ft can’t be got at any place 
for less, I almost allers takes it, without chaffer- 
ing about it all day, as most people do,” 

Moruen : ‘‘ Was your aunt glad to see you, 
and Tommy, and Frankie and Fred!" Johnny: 
“Yes, mamma.” Mother: “ Did she invite you 
to call againt'’ Johnny: “ Yes; and she told 
us to bring you and paps, and Susie, and the 
dog, next time!” 

Otp Farenp : “ You should always take your 
wife into your confidence, Women appreciate 
that sort of thing.” De Broker: “Oh, I do 
that; that fs, In part.” Old Friend: “ You 
tell her of your gains and losses, I presume }” 
De Broker : “I always tell her of my losses,” 

"'Youna man,” sald the careful father, “ if 
I consent to your marrying my daughter, will 
you furnish her the loxuries to which she is 
accustomed?” ‘ Well, eald the young man, “' It 
is more than Ifke)y that I shall not take her tons 
many theatres as I have been doing for the past 
year.” 

‘* Roomex, you’ve meb your match this time!” 
snarled » Boer who had managed to disarm a 
private of the Devons, ‘Ob, have I$” replied 
the soldier, scornfully, ‘“‘I generally strike a 
match!” And he let outa left-hander with dire 
effect. That Boer lost a prisoner, but gained 
such a lovely black eye. : 

Se: “Harry, Kate Snowhill has a diamond 
ring that her lover, Fred Stilton, gave ber. 
Fanny that you never gave me any diamond 
ring.” He: “ Nellie, it ls only girls who are not 
precious in themselves who reqaire the embellish- 
ment of precious stones.” She: ‘Oh, Harry, 
what a dear fellow you are!"’ 

No, ahe could not think of becoming his wife. 
" Bat I entreat you nob to go to the dogs! ” she 
exclaimed. ‘I shall not, since you ask it!” he 
sobbed, And he was true to his word, He did 
not go to the dogs. 16 was perhaps better, after 
all, a man with so little real insight into the 
feminine nature should never marry. 

TuE following dialogue took place recent, 

a married couple on their travels rod 
“* My dear, are you comfortable in that corner |” 
‘* Quite, thank you, my dear.” ‘‘Sure there's 
plenty of room for your feen!” ‘Quite sure, 
love.” “And no cold alr from the window by 
your ear?”  Qaite certain, darling.” ‘‘ Then, 








my dear, I'll change places with you.” - 


Brizins: “ There comes Jinks, Ale’s a hate- | 


Tas Gosst: ‘Isn't your little boy rather 
nervous, Mrs. Bimm!"” Mra, Bimm: ‘No, I 
think not.” Little Boy: “ Yer, I am, ma ; when 
people who come here stsy too long it maxes me 
wriggle around and kick my chair.” 

A Lavy in deep mourning walked into the office 
of the Jadge of Probate, and inquired: ‘' Are 
you the Judge of Reprobates?” “I am the 
Judge of Probate,” was the reply. “ Well, 
that’s It, | expect,” eaid the lady. ‘ You see, 
my hosband died detested, and icft me several 
little Infidels, and I want to be appointed thelr 
executioner.” 

Burxms: ‘So you didn’t go to the mazquer 
ade ball?” Wilkins: “No; I made a fool of 
myself there last season, and I didn’t care to rlak 
Ip again.” ‘“‘Eb} Didn't drivk too mach, did 
you?” ‘No. But when the macks were 
removed, I discovered that I'd wasted a whole 
evening and four pounds spooning with my 
wife,” 

“Wats the difference between a beb and a 
wager!” asked the man who thinke there are 
too many words in the Eogilsh language ‘‘A 
bet,” anid the friend who alwaye wears a droes 
coat after 6 o'clock, “ia something you make 
with a man wh!ch has to be paid, no matter who 
lores. A wager is something more refined, It’s 
made with a woman, and is not considered col- 
lectible unless she wins,” 

Neuum: “That Clara De Note is jasb the 
meanest, most utterly selfish girl I ever saw. 
She never thinke of anyone but heraelf.”’ Dora: 
“Do tell!” Nellie: “Yes. Iran in there the 
other evening for 1 few moments, and while J 
was there Mr. Nicefello called, Well, it waen't 
long before he requested her to ploy, He's 
passionately fond of music, you know, Well, 
what do you think that girl did? She asked 
him to come to the piano and turn the music for 
her, jast eo I couldn't talk to him.” 








HOW GEMS MAY BE MANUFACTURED, 





Ons of the meet striking articles in the Muy 
number of the Windsor Moga-ine deals with the 
wonderful developments that are being opened 
up in Sclence by the Electrical Furnaces at 
Niagara Falls. So far they have uot yeb suc- 
ceeded In manufacturing diamonds fn quantities, 
but the day does not seem far distant when even 
these will be shipped from the Fails In peck 
boxes, The origin of the discovery was as fol- 
lows :—' Mr, Acheson conjectured that carbon, 
if made to combine with clay, would produce an 
extremely hard substance; and that, haviog 
been combined with the clay, ff {t sbould in the 
cooling separate again from the clay, it would 
{issue out of the operation as diamond, He there- 
fore mixed a little clay and coke dust together, 
placed them in # crucible, inserted the ends of 
two electric-light carbons Into the mixture, and 


fierce heat generated at the polats of the carbon 
fused the clay, and caared portions of the carbon 
to dissolve, After cooling, a careful examina- 
tion was made of the mass, and a few small 
purple crystals were found. They sparkled with 
something of the brightness of diamonds, and 
were so bard that they scratched glass, Mr. 
Acheson decided at once that they could not be 
diamonds, but he thought they might be ruties 
or sapphires, A little later, though, when he 
had made similar crystale of a larger size, he 
found that they were harder than rubles, even 
scratching the diamond Iteelf. He showed them 
to a number of expert jewellers, chemists, and 
geologists. They had so much the appearance of 
natural gems that many experts to whom they 
were submitted without explanation decided 
that they must certainly be of natural produe- 
tion. Even so eminent an authority as Goeikle, 
the Scotch geologist, on being told, after ke had 
examined them, that the crystals were mano. 
factured in America, responded testily, ‘ These 
Americans! What won't they claim next ? Why, 
man, those crystals have been fn the earth 





million yeare.’” 


connected the carbons with a dynamo, The- 
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SOCIETY. 


Tex Queen's birthday is to ba celebrated in 
Lendon on tha 23rd of May, aad at all other 
maval end miltitary stations on b1¢ actual date, 
May 24th, No date haa been fixed as yet for 
Her Majeaty’s visit to town. 


Trees will, fb fe said, be a garden-party at 
Buckingham Palace on the occasion of the Saah’s 
visit, It fs not certain that the Queen would be 
present at {t, as much depends upon the weather, 
bet all other members of the Royal Family in 
BEondon would attend 1t. 


Borat engagements appear to be the order of 
the day in Germany, The betrothal of the 
Bavarian heir to the throne and his cousia, 
Duchess Marle Gabriele, third and youngest 
daughter of Dake Kari Theodor of Bavaria by 
ils encond wile, Princess Moria Josefa, Dachess 
of Braganzs, Infants of Portugal, hae given 
anivereal eatisiaction, Naturally the Bavarians 
are delighted that one of thelr own princesses 
will some day reign over them, 


Tue marriage of the Princess Marie Lonlee of 
@amberland with Prince Max of Baden bas been 
fixed for Jane 26th, and will be attended by the 
Princess of Wales, with Princess Victoria, the 
Bowsecer-E mpreve of Rassla with her children, 
the King of the Hellenes, and other relations. 
The Queen of Hanover aud Princess Mary, with 
the whole of the Onumberland family, arrive 
this week at Gmunden, and will spend the 
summer thers, 


Warn at Sandringham ths Prince of Wales 
@ines at & quacter to nine, and the meal never 
jnste longer than an boor ff he can avoid it. 
Those who find 
hs Interested to know that he does not sft ab 
the end but in the middle seat of the table, 
ami in the midst of the While every- 
thing Is of the best, simplicity characterises 
all the euta, The modern fashion of 
elaborate centrepieces finds no support 
dewls and vases of flowers constituting the sole 
decoration. : 


Accorprixc to Gorman rule, the Kaleor's eldest 
gon has now attained his majorisy, and the ques- 
tion of his will come within the range 
of practical politics. Already ramour has found 
at least one bride for him, unmindfal of the fact 
that the Crown Prince's own choice has to be 
taken {nto consideration, a8 well aa the feelings 
ef the princesses in question. The Queen fs 
much interested In her great- n's matri- 
monisi fatuere.. It would delight her if he were 
married during her Mfetime, as he would be the 
firat of her great-grandchildren in direct succes- 
cien to a throne to her in the postible 
pesition of standing at the head of five genera- 
thone. The Crown Prince will visits Her Majcety 
Ghis year. 


‘Warne Queen Vicboria ascended the throne, 
ol the jewels left by George III. and Goorge 1V, 
became hers, Among them waa a fine pearl 
netklace that had belonged to Qaeen Chariotte, 
wie of George Ifl. Soon after the Queen's 
marriage to the Prince Consort, the King of 
Hanover claimed the pearls as part of the Crown 
jewela of Hanover. The claim was enbailtted to 
the law officers of England, who had, though 
with retuctance, to give their decision againet the 
Qaecn. The pearis are now worn on’ great 
oecastons by the Duchess of Camberland, sister 
of the Princess of Wales, Immediately on the 
decision being made known, tha East India 
Company prevented the Qaeen with a fine set of 
pearls, far eupertor to those she relinquished. 


Tar Dake of Albany, who is now at Potedam, 
has begun his new course of study, His Royal 
Highness made his first appaarance at the Cadet 
Scheel at Potadam on tha 20ch ult, He drives 
there every morning, and fa driven back after bie 
iezsoua are finished to the Villa Jagenheim. Six 
of the cadets from Lichterfeld are being educated 
with tina, so be has ao lack of companions. 


delight in small matters may | gi 


STATISTICS. 


Tae humen’ skin is perforated with 1,000 
holes fn every square inch. 

For every milifon inhabitants in Russia there 
is only an average of ten newspapers. 

Turkey, in Tripoli and Egypt, owns about 
850000 square miles of the African continent. 

THE length of the world’s railways {s more 
than seventeen times the ciroumference of the 
earth ab the Equator, 

Or the forty-five million bullets fired by the 
Russians” during the Crimean war, 44,952,000 
failed to falfil their errand of death, 

Sound passes through air ab the velocity of 
1,142. feed per seoond; through water, 4,900 
feet ; through fron, 17,500 feet, 

A Gerwan mathematician has calculated that 
three tons of sea-water hold about a haif- 
pennyworth of gold, and that if all the gold 
in the oceans of the globe could be collected 
it would make a solid cube measuring 718 
métres on each aide, and worth about 
£290,000 000,000,000, 





GEMB. 


Ove drifting dreams farnish no fittlag for 
the reality of the rapide, 


pulses, pursuids, a 
brief, all tliat Is of 





Roast Sucxinc Pic—The sooner 9 sucking 
pig is cooked the better, as every day's delay 
takes away from Its flavour. It may be stuffed 


crackling 
gtavy or melted butter in a tureen. The 
aud some of the stuffing may be mixed with the 
sauce. 

Coprise Cares,—Soak one pound of codfish In 
cold water several hours 


Norrtvakam -Puppinc. — : 
apples (medium-sized) half a pint of milk, two 
-eggs, half a pound of flour, halt of 








MISCELLANEOODS. 


Tar Britleh West indies comprise an area of 
12,175 miles, 

Uscanty with long-lived folk the body {s long 
and the legs short, 


Tar only Enropean country which kas a lower 
death-rate than England is Norway. 

Tre military rale is that five times the namber 
of an entrenched enemy are required to dislodgs 
the latter. 

Is Canada the bridges across the rivers have 
spear-shaped buttresses to aplit the ice in 
winter. 

New Zzatanp has a law making {b compulsory 
in all dispates between capital and labour for the 
disputants to submit to arbitration. 


Iv is said that the colour tones of the sky 
have an Inflaence a the character and tem- 
perament of the people who Iive under them. 

Dascenpants of the misslonaries ths 
Hawaiian Islands constitute about 1-20bh of the 
white population, exclusive of the Portuguese. 


Propie barled in ap avalanche hear distinctly 
word uttered by shoee who ere seeking 
them, while the buried ones most strenuous 
shouts fall to penetrate even a few feet of snow. 


Lona before School-boards were established fn 
England Canadian children were fnstracted free 
of cost between the ages of seven and twelve. 
Thie education is compuleory. 


ArMmost every day {n summer there ap 
above the peak of Mont Blane a beau 
formed cloud-cap standing some distance 
it, and hollowed out undernesth like an in 
cup. 


Morpsr fs not considered a very great 
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WOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LovaL—~The Queen {e four fest tea inches high. 

A. B.—¥es; prove it at Somerset House, Atrand, 

Luna.—Dissolve wax and oi] of turpentine together. 

A. L.~-It would be simpler and safer to make a fresh 
will. 


E. D—*“ Robinson Orusce” was written by Daniel 
Detoe. 

GenanD.—Majuba Hill is situated in the extreme 
orth of Natal. 

H. O—Inocomes net excseding £160 per annum are 
free from taxation. 

Rupe.rr.—Always follow the lady, stepping forward 
to open the door for her. 

Hrpa.--Lenoline is cood. Avoid any gresey prepara- 
tion, stich as vaseline, &o. 7 

Lota.—Charooal powder and plain precipitated chalk 
fre among the best dentifrices. 

A.—Paraftin is said to be good. Oanatlt your dogtor ; 
he will give you the best ad vies. 

Baenwpa.—You cannot be too chary of favours accorded 
to the opposite sex who are not relatives, . 

Ouri0us.—Hot cresa buns are relics ef the unleavened 
hread of the Jews eaten at the Paschal foast. 

G. @—" Upwards,” in the sense you refer to, means 
“more than, with tendency to a higher or greater 
pum ber.” 

8. 8.—Zine oleate, ten parts; biemuth enbnitrate, 
ey pees Seem’ ome part; starch, stxty- 


Has, Ton are too ola to enter the Royal Navy as an 
; bat you might be spprenticed to mer- 


Minka —How long it would take to learn German 
depends entirely upon your application and the ability 
of your teacher. 

Comstanr Reapur.—A crow has instinct, not reason, 
but we do not profess to say where the one faculty ends 
and the other begtns. : 


L. B.—If a hasband leaves his wife without any law- 
ful excuse for so doing. she may bring an action for 
restitution of conjugal rights. 


. yay es ong ye ere ome is meee 
dict, and take regular exercise. 
© Beatrice.—Oovering cheese; with vinegar will, it is 
Stated, keep ft from moulding, while the fiavour of the 
cheese will not be in the lesst altered, - ; 

H. L.—The only way is to wash with soap and water, 
thes shake and dry before fire. curling by drawjng over 
edge of knife under thumb when almost dry. 


A Lover or Tae “ Lownon Reaper "—If the falling 
oot of your hair ig consequent uvon illness tt is wry 
diffieult for us to advise you. You should consult a 


| Jum.—Major Marchand remained at Fashoda for about 
& month after the Sirdar had requested him to leave; 
he retired on being ordered by his own - 
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BUNSHINS AND SHADE. 


TaRks are passing bours of sadners, 
There are fleeting hours of pain ; 
There are hours of joy and a 


There is sunshinw, there 


e 


There are trials and there are troubles, 
There is many a grief and care ; 
Bot for every beart the sunshine 
a ray of 


bes = eo heart +e with sorrow, 
and drear, 
The uo dias to-morrow, 7 
’ 


When the evening shades descend ; 
But grief has never fallen, 


Tune 
When 


F 
i 


there. 


has not the power to mend.) 


grief comes, try to beat it, 
For it comes to one and all; 
Never go half-way to meet it, 
In ite own good time ‘twill call, 
It may Hghtiy teach, or heayy 
Leave upon the béart ite trace ; 
And the heart that bravely fights it 


26 With smiling 


face 


un- 

movements in the ind. 
fey toy aed merge pe legible handwriticg 
&@ mere scrawlappoars. The sensations are chiefly that 
of weight and vate ve aeernd the a pain 
extending occastosaliy from upper arm back, 
‘The Giecase ts usually confined to middle age, and ravely- 


Bary.—Lamp chimneys, if held over steam, and 

kly wiped ont with a dry cloth which is quite free 

m int, will be just as bri and shintog as & 
laboriousky washed with soap aud water. 

@ F,—Make a strong solution of cum arable aod 
water, and stir in enongh plaster-of-rarle, to form a 
soft paste. Brush this over the broken edges, press 
firmly together, keep in a dry place for three days, and 
then screpe off any superfluous cement. 

lL. G—Take half « pound of scap, a ball of pounded? 
whiting, and enongh warm water to make tv of th: 
consistency of creams. Shred the soap into a jag, add 
the pounded whiting, and mix with warm water. But 
{t well over the covers, and when cry polish them with 
@ clean leather and dry powdered waiting. 


PLopence.—Use warm, not hot, suds, made with soft 
water and best white soap. Do not soak the muslin, 
and wash only one thing ata time. Change the ends a» 
soon as it looke dingy, and put the garments at once 
fate fresh suda Rinse firet in clear water, and then im 
water slightly blued. Squeez quite dry, but donot 
wring the goods. Hang tn a shady place where the eum 
shine will not strike it, aa that fades all colonrs. 


Main Manion.—Mako the chocolate, allowing a heap 
ing teaspoonful to sach half-pint of bo water. Stir 
the chocolate with « little bot water until smooth and 
shiny before adding the fnllamoont. Cook m a deubie 
boiler for five minutes, sweetening it to taste. Wher 
oold half » cup of cream ie added, with a half-teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla extract or two or three drops of clansmen, 
alter the custom of the Mexicana, Whip with a Dover 
egg beater until light and feamy, and sesve with ohi 
foe in tall glasses. 


Graterce. Reaper.—Use equal parte of soft soap an® 
water and let it boil. If the soap is very thick, 1 may 
be necessary to use doutile the quantity of water. Wes 
the linen in this, putting it in when dry, and take tt 
out as wet as possible. Then put it ont on a clean 
place tin the open sunlight and sprinkle table ralt 
thickly over it. Keep watch of it, and os it becomes 
dry sprinkle with a very fine watering pot, so a8 to keep 
it wet, but do not put on enough water to wash «fl the 
soap and salt. Let it remain out day and night, and 
the mildew will gradusily dissppesr. This has beep 
thorenghly tested, and has taken out mildew when the 
garments were almost biack. 


Darrapsenn.--The room to be fumigated must be 
tightly closed, even the keyholes stop with paper ; 
then closets; trunks, drawers and ell infected receptacles 
must be opened, so the fumes of the sulphur can pene 
trate every nook amd cranny. The candie is put in a 
metal candlestick and set in av earthen or inom vease d— 
a coal-hod will anewer quite as well as anything else. 
The only requisite is that it shall be deep enough te 
prevent the tlames setting fire to snything. The room 
should be kept closed for about four hours. hese 
candles must not be used where there is gilt paper, 
picture rails, or picture frames, as they will be 
taralahed. 


Gipsy.—-"' Urim and Thummim” signify light sand 
ection. Much dispute han existed among the 
di aa to what this ceremony was among the 
ancient Jews, bot no certainty hae hitherto been arrived 
It t# conjectured to have beep some moans of 
inducing am answer from God upon extraordinary 
The high priest was the officiating minister, 
and whenever the ceremeny was performed he was 
tm his richest cenonicals and wore the most 
costly ornaments, It was neyer used for a private 
or occasion, bat only for a king, the provkient of 
the general of the army, 4c., and 
always w some ovcasion relating to the common 
welfare oi the Church or State, 


Barry.--To botter firm in warm weather covew 
it with a ‘arge clean flower-pot; dip a piece of ocvarse 
flannel in cold water, lay it over the flower-pot and 
sprinkle freely with salt, The salt keeps the fixnuel 
moist, ani this simple contrivance keeps the butter 
firm and cv.ol [f fresh fish is soft from the heat, dip in 

before aoc! , 
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BEECHAM'’S PILLS 


CURE BILIOUS and NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
CONSTIPATION, SICK HEADACHE, 
INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, 
And all STOMACHIC. TROUBLES. 


Beecham’s Pills 


REMOVE WIND and PAINS in the Stomach, 
AROUSE SLUGGISH and TORPID LIVERS, 
ENSURE Proper Assimilation of FOOD, 


Beecham’s Pills 


Make you LOOK well, FEEL well, and KEEP well, 
REMOVE PIMPLES and BLOTCHES on the SKIN, 
LAY the Foundation of GOOD HEALTH, 


Beecham’s Pills 


PURIFY the BLOOD and Remove SCURYY, 
ARE MILD but EFFECTIVE in their Action, 
Remove the Result of OVER-INDULGENCE, 
CURE RESTLESSNESS and INSOMNIA. 


Beecham’s Pills 


WORLD'S 
Are SPECIALLY SUITABLE for the 


DISEASES and AILMENTS Common to FEMALES, Medicine. 
IMPROVE the COMPLEXION, ee 
INCREASE in POPULARITY. 
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Beecham's Pills have stood the fest of over 50 years without the publication of testimonials. © They Recommend Themselves. 





In Boxes, 1/14 (56 Pills) and 2/Q each, with Full Directions. 


Over 6,000,000 Boxes Sold annually. 
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